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AN ANGEL STANDING BY. 


_ We read of a youth in the early days of Christi- 
anity, (those periods of heroic suffering and heroic 
patience and fe wonder to which I have 
already ventured to call yout attention)—we read 
of a‘Christian on whom his persecutors had put in 
practice a more than common share of their cruel 

ngenuity, that by his torments (Jet those who will, 
or can, go through the horrible details) they might 
compel him to deny his Lord and Saviour. After 
a long endurance of those pains they released him 

in wonder athis obstinacy. His Christian brethren 

are said to have wondered too, and to have asked 

him by what mighty faith he could so strangely 

subdue the violence of the fire, as that neither a 

cry Nor a m escaped him. “It was indeed, 
most ainfal,” wan the noble youth’s reply ;.“ but 
ah angel stood by me when-my anguish was at the 

worst, and with his finger pointed to Heaven.” Oh 

thou, whoever thou art, that art tempted to commit 
a sin, do thou think on death, and that thought will be 

an angel unto thee! The hope of heaven will 
raige thy cou above the fiercest threatenings 
of the world; the fear of hell will rob its pereua- 
sions of their enchantments; and the very extre- 
amity of thy trial aay itself contribute to animate 
thy exertions by the that the greater th 
‘endurance now, the greater will be thy rewa 
hereafter.-Bishop Heber. . 


A GOOD MAN’S PRAYER. 


Aman of an° ordi : 
fleece, wet in its own locks; but it could not water 
a poor man's garden; but so does a thirsty land 
drmk all the dew of heaven that wets its face, and 
a greater. shower makes no torrent, nor dip 9 


‘much ase Tittle furrow, that the drills of the water 


sight rivers, or refresh their neighbour's 

but when the earth is full, and hath no 
consumptive needs, then at the next time, 
- blesses it with a gracious shower, it di- 
yides into.portions, and senda it abroad in free and 
communications, that round 

feel the shower. is a man’s 
be own cup is full, it is crowned with 
blessings, and all that 


when God 
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| Reported for the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE. 


by Mr. Hdbbell. cannot say 
with absolute certainty who seconded Dr. Magon’s 
motion. My own impression is that it was. Dr. 
Dickinson, Professor in Lane Seminary. | gather 
this from general familiarity with the tones of his 
voice, and from his sitting in that part of the house. 
I myself seconded Dr. Mason's appeal. Our roll 
was called very econ after we retired tothe First 
Presbyterian Church. We called it for the’ pur- 
pose of having it complete. I cannot answer with 
acturacy how many resp to that call, as I 
kept no account at the time: [ should say rising 
one iundred; say in the general neighbourhood ofa 
hundred and seventeen, or from that to a hundred 
and twénty. This number included those whose 
right was disputed. The exacinded I understand 
by the disputed. ‘This was the first time of the 
calling of ‘the roll after Mr: Cleaveland’s motion. 
‘We donot recognize that there was any new or- 
ganization. 

[ was sitting in the same pew with Mr. Cleave- 
land when he made his motion, His face was 
turned toward Dr. Elliott, when he made the re- 
‘marks prejiminary to his motion, and in the same di- 
‘rection when he made the motion. When he put 
the question, his face was tarned the same way. 
He did not, at any time daring his remark, or his 
motion, turn either his back or side toward the 
Moderator. I have no recollection that there was 
any gathering or crowding of persons round him, 
during either his remarks, or the making of his 
motion. He did not call the Moderator by name, 
but looking toward him, addressed his remarks and 
put his motion to the house, a large portion of 
whith was between: himself and the Moderator. 
These remarks stated that a number of the Com- 
missioners to the Assembly of 1838 had been re- 
fused their seats, and that learned counsel had 
informed us, that the constitutional organization 
of the General Assembly of 1838 could not be 
effected, or secured, except at that time and place. 
He then made a remark something of this kind, 
that in view of this position, he hoped it would not 
be considered discourteous, to proceed with the or- 
ganization of the Assembly, and offered his resolu- 
tion, and put it to the house, as has been already 
detailed. Dr. Beman, when called to the chair, 
took a eg in the middle aisle, not far from Mr. 
Cleaveland. My impression is that he had been 
before seated in the same pew with Mr. Cleave- 
land, or in a contiguous one. He had no chair in 
the aisle—he up. Dr. Fisher, when chosen 
Moderator, took the same place, and also stood up. 
Drs. Beman and Fisher, when they occupied this 


! 


P| place, both looked toward the pulpit. I should 


think it probable’there were other persons, besides 


members, on the floor, for the church was well. 


filled. No measures were taken to prevent these 
from voting, or to ascertain that they did not vote: 


Da-| nothing of this kind was Soe oR While Dr. 
e 


Beman and Dr. Fisher held place mentioned, 
Dr. Elliott remained in the chair where he had 
been before, now shorn of his office. 

Mr. Hubbell, Did Dr. Elliott admit that he had 
been shorn of his office. : 

Dr. Patton. I ume not. I believe he con- 
tinued to sit where he had before, until we had ad- 
journed to the First Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Elliot called me to order as already stated. He 
also called Dr. Mason to order, and Mr. Cleaveland, 
frequently using the little hammer that is put into 
the Moderator’s hand. I do not know that this 
hammer is a badge of office; it is not always used. 
In some Assemblies where I have been, the Modera- 


members. I do not know to whom this hammer 
belongs, unless it is the property of the Genera! 
Assembly. Dr. Beman had no hammer, nor did he 
useacene. [did not hear Dr. Beman call Dr. 
Elliott to order. Dr. Elliott had ceased calling to 
order, and had ceased og, hep the mallet, be- 
fore Dr. Beman’s election. That part of the As- 
sembly, called the Old-school party, I am not able 
to say, took any part in the proceedings after Dr. 
Beman took the chair, except by their silence. 
The cries of order, and the coughing and hissin 
ceased after Mr. Cleaveland had got through with 
his preliminary remarks. 

Mr. Hubbell. What part of the house was occu- 
pied by the New-school members? 


Dr. Patton. The house had been occupied near- 
ly to the hour of religious service, by a convention 
of what are termed Old-school] men, sitting with 
closed doors, and admitting no body to their coun- 
sels, but those who would sustain their proceedings. 

Mr. Hubbell interrupted the witness, and object- 
ed to his speaking of matters of which he could not 
possibly have any direct knowledge. 


Mr. Randall. The wituess is at liberty to say 
whether this fact came within his own knowledge 
or not. 

Mr. Hubbell repeated his question. 


Dr. Patton. The New-school party were located 
on such seats as they found vacant when they 
entered, which were at a considerable distance 
from the pulpit. A portion of them were around 
and behind Mr. Cleaveland, in the North part of the 
church, and in that general neighbourhood. I did 
know, at the time, accurately, how many persons 
the entire roll called afler the adjournment con- 
tained. I cannot state now exactly. There were 
not, that I know of, two persons’ names on that 
roll, who did not arrive in the city until after our 
adjournment. Neither Dr. Beman nor Dr. Fisher 
demanded the possession of the chair, or of the 
hammer, from Dr. Elliott. I have seen the deposi- 
tions of Dr. Beman and Mr. Cleaveland, since this 
visit to the city. I have read them—this I mean 
by saying I have seen them. Our proceedin 
were the result of a concerted plan, and not the 
suggestion of the moment. There was previous 
consultation as to the manner in which an ex parte 
organization of the Assembly might be prevented, 
and a constitutional one secured. Thie arrange- 
ment was not made in consequence of our knowing 
that we should be in a minority in that pee 
nor from an apprehension that we would bo. It 
was to maintain the Constitution inviolate. We 
had no knowledge whether we should be in the 
minority or majority, and could have had none un- 
til all the commissions were received. I think 
there was a smal) majority on what was called the 
Old-school side; but this we knew as matter of 
history, and not of prophecy. I think I have al- 
ready answered whether it might have been mat- 
ter of anticipation. The meeting of consultation, 
room of the First Presbyterian Church, It com- 
menced its seasion on the Monday evening preced- 
ing the meeting of the Assembly, on an invitation to 
all the Commissioners to attend a meeting for con- 
sultation. [ do not know how many attended. 
The clerks of the meeting are present and can say 
how many. The invitation waa given threugh 
as it was published. 

Here Dr. Patton produced a ong paper, in 
the form of a circular, from which he read the 
following : 
“ Document.—We request the attention 
of Ministers and Elders, to the following notice : 
“ Commissioners ta the General Assembly of 1838. 
A Meeting for Consultation. 
“ Whereas, the state of the Presbyterian body at pre- 
sent is such as to demand the consultations and prayers 
of all its Ministers and Churches, in order to preserve 
its unity and e; and whereas the measures adop- 
ted at the last Assembly, excluding certain Synods and 
the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, and providing 
for the organization of the Assembly of 1838, give rea- 
son to apprehend unhappy collisions at the opening of 
that Assembly, as well as subsequently ; and whereas 
all party conventions in the Church, except for the de- 
fence of rights which have been -assailed, are greatly 
to be deprecated, it is therefore and recom. 


mended, that all the delegates to ong ened of 1838, 


the 14th 


meet at 8 o’clock, on the evening of. Monda 
of mg the First Presbyterian Church of 
phia, the purpose of interchanging 


Philadel. 


tor has used his cane—I do not mean to strike thé: 


e this proceeding, was held in the lecture | 


the public newspapers. I have a copy of it here, |_ 


devising such measures as the present exigencie.. vw Tie 


Church may require. 

Rev. ‘Thomas yy D. D., James Richards, D. 
D., Luther Halsey, D. D., Josiah Hopkins, E. W. Gil 
bert, John L. Grant, Lyman Beecher, D. 1)., Calvin E. 
Stow, Thomas J. Biggs, Baxter Dickinson, Sylvester 
Eaton, Samuel C. Aiken, Samuel Hanson Cox, D. D. 
T. S. Spencer, Samuel Fisher, N.S. S. Beran, 
D. D., Daniel Dana, D. D., George E. Pierce, Wm. 
| Patton, D.D., E. Cheever, J. P. Cleavetand. 

“7 N. B. Editors of religious paper 
ted to cupy the above.” x 

[We give the above as inserted in the Philedel- 
ng Observer, and as afterwards read to the jury. 
r. Patton’s copy was without the names, and con- 


‘tained only the body of the notice.] 


the newspapers in which it was published. It was 
signed by some twenty clergymen, from different 
parts of the country, and was published in all the 
be hrm newspapers we could get it into. It was 
published in newspapers in this State, in New 
York State. and I think in Maryland; and had as 
wide a circulation as could be given to it. Some 
who remained in the body organized under Dr. 
Plumer, attended that meeting. Of these, I recol- 
lect the Rev. Dr. Church, and the Rev. Wm. Brad- 
ford. 1 donot remember any others. 
there were some others, but I cannot identify them 
at thismoment. The circular was signe » 
number of gentlemen—about twenty I think. Dr. 
Dana, and 
will show who the rest were. 
signed it. Dr. Skinner’s name was there, an 


inary. Hé was not professor at that time. 
was then located at Auburn inthe State of New 
York. I do not recollect that Messrs. Church and 


those who signed this paper sat in the Assembly 
under Dr. Plumer. There were some diversity 


rtance of forming a constitutional Assembly. 


however, nearly disappea 
debate. There Were various classical] figures used, 


the Rubicon. 


Re-examined by Mr. Randall. Dr. Beman I 
presume is now in England. He left this country 


seeing him safe on board the vessel in which he sail- 
ed. r. Cleaveland lives, I think, in Marshall, in 
Michigan. ‘Their depositions were handed to me 
to be read by Randall.) No such 
thing as a stick or hammer is recognised in our 
Constitution. ‘The Constitution is in itself strong 
enough. I and my friends, when we went into the 
house in Ranstead Court/occupiéed the nearest va- 
cant seats. We found those nearest the pulpit oc- 
cupied by the Old-school party. I do not know 
from personal observation that there had beena 
private meeting of that party in the morning, or 
that they sat with closed doors; but I have no 
moral doubt that they were so sitting. I have 
been a minister of the Presbyterian Church about 
sixteen or seventeen years, and was forty years 
old last August. It was the Rev. Jared Water- 
bury who spoke of our measures being the passage 
of the Rubicon. He afterwards acted with the 
-Constitotional Assembly. 
Presbyterian Church were at all times open, 

all the Commissioners to the General Assembly 
had ah opportunity to take seats there. 


the Stated Clerk. This was a mistake: I hand 
them to the Permanent Clerk. 


missioner to the Genera] Assembly of 1837, at- 
tended that body, and took an active part in its 
proceedings. 


far as | know, this Presbytery has always been in 


Committee appointed, on motion of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, to devise measures for the separation of the 


times se ene | and sometimes together. 

Mr. Randall. Do you recollect whether any 
thing was said by any member of that Committee, 
at the time when it was about to separate, in re- 
gard to the consequence of the refusal of the New- 
echool members to accede to the terms proposed ! 

Mr. Hubbell. May it please your Honour, we 
object to the question. The proceedings of that 
Committee were reduced to writing: the record 
has been produced, and speaks for itself. The 
various and geen propositions made by the 
opposite parties are all in writing, as well as the 
action of the house thereupon. ‘The conversations 
of the different members of the Committee converg- 
ed in these records and were ended by them, and 
besides are entirely foreign to this controversy. 
Indeed the whole subject isa foreign one. The 
proceedings of the meow of 1837 were admit- 
ted, so far merely as they related to the acts of ex- 
cision; but the other pafty saw fit to read the ac- 
count of these efforts at compromise, and to this 
we did not object. It was matter of record, and, at 
most, immaterial and irrelevant. This is an at- 
tempt to go out of the record, and substitute for it 


which we know nothing. They were ex-parte 
conversations, and no result followed them. ‘The 
parties to this suit had nothing to do with them. 
Certain individuals claiming to be trustees of the 
General Assembly, and asserting the right to oust 
those who now hold the office, seek to effect their 
purpose by giving in evidence conversations, not 
with the trustees themselves, but between Judge 
Jessup and Mr. Breckinridge. These can have no 
more bearing on the case, than any street conver- 
sations. 

Mr. Rtndall. We think this an important link 
in the chain of proof, and that a decision adverse to 
the admieeion of the evidence would he unfavoura- 
ble to the cause of justice. Your Honour must 
connect the whole testimony.— 

Judge Rogers: You had better present the ques- 
tion in writing, as it is an important one. 

Mr. 1 will put it in writing, and, to 
prevent delay, now offer in evidence “ ‘I'he Phila- 
delphia Observer” of March 29th, 1838, in which 
the notice of the consultation meeting, before men- 
tioned by Dr. Patton, is to be found. 
[This notice—the same giveh above—was' then 
read. 

De Patton. Some of the persons whose names 
are appended to this notice are of the Old-school 
party—for example, the Rev. T. S. Spencer. 

. Hubbell asked for the piece of paper, which 
had been torn off from the top of that copy of the 
notice from which Dr. Patton had first read. 

Mr. Randall uced it, and pr to read 
it in evidence. It was, he said, a circular intended 
to,accomipany the notice. After looking at it, Mr. 
Hubbell waved his demand, and the paper was re- 


ted. 

a Randall then presented in writing, the ques- 
tion which he proposed putting to Judge Jessup. His 
object was lennon to be, to prove that Mr. 
Breckinridge, a member of the committee ap- 
pointed in the Assembly of 1837, to effect an ami- 
cable separation, had said, by way of menace, just 
as the committee, unable to agree upon any terms 
of pacification, were about separating, that if the 
New-school did not accede to the terms offered, 
the next measure adupted by the Old-school, must 
be thatof-excision. Copies of the question pro- 
to the Judge, and the opposite 
cou 


Mr. Randall, in defence of it remarked, 
Your Honour perceives from a perusal of that 
paper, that it relates to a declaration made in the 


meeting 


of the committee referred to. It is.objec- 
ted, that what we seek to prove is the mere act 


views, and of of an individual. But we want to show that there 


This copy bas no date, but it took the date of 


I believe 


n 
Br. Beman signed it. The newspapers 
I think Dr. Fisher 


also the name of Rev. Luther Halsey, formerly 


professor in the Western or Allegheny ‘Town 7 


Bradford signed it. I do not recollect that any of 


of opinion in the debates, as to the best mode of 
securing the object; but no diversity, as to the im- 

here was a resolution offered—the minutes will 
show precisely what it is—and there was oppos:- 
tion to it, and considerable debate, which opposition, 
red before the end of the 


and among others it was said, by an eloquent gen- 
tleman present, that this measure was passing 


in the month of January; I had the happiness of 


The doors of the first 


Yesterday I said I had handed my resolutions to 
Judge William rn. I was a Com- 
I came from the Presbytery of Mon- 
trose, belonging to the Synod of New Jersey. So 


that Synod. I was one of the members of the 


Church. Mr. Breckinridge was also a member of 
that Committee. It met several times, the two 
portions of which it was composed meeting some- 


the loose and idle conversations of individuals, of 


; wate total “discrepancy between the course pur- 
sued by the Old-school party, and the real object 
which they had in view. The ex-parte declaration 
of Me Waterbury was admitted, and was gone into 
at eoipe }eagth ; aod he was a gentleman not pre- 
sent during the proceedings of the Assembly of 
1837,and no party to them. Now, we seek to 
show the acts and declarations of a gentleinan who 
moved for the appointment of this counmittee—who 
was the mouth piece, and—I say it without d 
spect—the master-spirit of the Old-school. 
wish to show a cuncerted plan, a conspiracy, to ex- 
clude certain Synods from all future participation 
in the rights and privileges of the Presbyterian 
Church. This isthe great feature of the case. 
These Synods were cut off without trial, or even 
notice. ‘The great principle, that none shall be 


not wish to state what are the contents of that pa- 
per, ip the hearing of the jury, but my allusions to it 
will be understood by thoge who have it before 
them, This is not only a part of the res geste, 
but the very pivot—the corner stone of the whole 
investigation. On this declaration depends, for its 
character, the exclusion of the four Synods. A 
motion was made to appoint a committee to agree 
upouterms of amicable division. That commit- 
tee atet, as the agents of the General Assembly. 
Tbheg reported, and their report was_ received. 


counsel has said, not inappropriately, of detrusion. 
| We now propose to show that after this abortive 
attempt at pacification, after the members of that 
committee had returned to the body, a menace 
was distinctly offered, and that the deed threaten- 
ed was afterwards consummated, This witness, 
holding in his hand the book, appealed to it, and 
asked for an accusation, and for trial. His 
was met by a call for the previous question. he 
words of Omniscience to Adam were, “ Where art 
thout What hast thou done!” Even he would 
not pass sentence upon poor, fallible man, without 
a hearing. But these reverend fathers of the 
Church, and bred in its communion, have been 
detruded, unheard. This is the very gravamen 
of the charge. No lawyer, at least, can misunder- 
stand me, when I say, that the exclusion of these 
trustees, whom we claim to have superseded by 
our appvintments, was not intended to fix any 
stain upon their christian character. Their amo- 


the respective parties. ‘The high character of the 
man whose name has been put at the head of the 
newly appointed trustees, is a sufficient guarantee 
of the purity of our intentions. We wish only to 
try whether sixty thousand communicants, five 
hundred and ninety-nine churches, and five hun- 
dred ministers, can be detruded, without trial, or 
even the knowledge of any accusation. This is 
the ground of the present offer. J consider it the 
most interesting, and the vital part of our inquiry. 
With these views I submit the question, hoping 
that your Honour will allow all the facts of the 
case to be developed. 


Mr. Wood. The question is, whether the evi- 
dence offered is material to the issue ; but a court 
will not nicely scan the nature of such evidence, 
and decide upon it, at this stage of the proceedings, 
but will rather admit it, and leave it to the jury. 1 
will show how this testimony — to the case. 
We proceeded to organize the General Assembly 
of 1 and must prove that that Assembly ap- 
pointed new trustees. In the course of the organi- 
zation, some unusual proceedings occurred. A 
Moderator and two clerks were femoved, and others 
elected in their place. All this was done in the 
Assembly, and to prove that we were right in doing 
it, is essential to our cause. We now want to 
show why we did it. Our reason was this: that 
thete were several commissioners sent to the As- 
sentely of-1838, from dertain Presbyteries belong- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church, which prior to this 
time, year after year, had been recognized as 
branches of that church—the rights of which had 
never been disputed. That the commissioners pre- 
sented their commiesions to the proper officers, the 
clerks, but were rejected ; not on account of any 
real or pretended informality in the documents, 
‘not in a case of contested election, but in obedience 
to.an~ illegal mandate. of the Assembly of 1837 
That we demanded that the names of the commis- 
sioners thus rejected should be inserted upon the 
roll; that motion after motion was made for the 

urpose, which the Moderator refused to put to the 
Seanad and pronounced out of order; and that, on 
one occasion, he said to a person who tendered to 
him a commission, which had been rejected by the 
clerks, “ We do not know you.” Further, that the 
Moderator refused to put to the house an appeal 
from his decision. After these repeated acts of re- 
jection and refusal, it was that the members ap- 
pointed a new Moderator, and new clerks. Their 
right to do so, is not to be decided at this stage of 
the investigation. The act was certainly within 
| the power of the Assembly at that time; and we 
assign as the cause of our proceeding, a deliberate, 
preconcerted plan, on the part of a portion of the 
Assemblies of 1837 and 1838, to exclude the com- 
missioners from the exscinded Synods. In 1837, 
resolutions were passed, cutting off these Synods 
from the Church. What then is our object? ‘To 
show a determined purpose, a conspiracy of the 
Old-school, carried out by their clerks and Mode- 
rator, to support the measures of excision, by ex- 
cluding certain individuals. How can we prove 
this! It is idle tosay that these commissioners 
would have been admitted if they had applied at 
another time. Can any one believe that it was not 
the fixed intention of the Old-school to exclude 
them for ever! The pledge exacted from the clerks 
demonstrates this: that clinches the nail. Well, 
to prove a preconcerted plan, we offer to show 
that, in a committee of the General Assembly, a 
threat was proclaimed, which was afterwardsacted 
upon in that body; that it was declared by a mem- 
ber of the Old-school portion of the committee, 
that unless the other portion consented to divide 
the church at onée, without consultation, the Old- 
school party in the Assembly, would secure their 
future preponderance, by cutting off a portion of 
their opponents. Is not this evidence material? 
it goes to show the reason of the subsequent acts 
of excision doliborate design, a preconcerted 
plan. These we offer to prove by declarations 
made at the time—the declarations not of a mere 
cypher, a dough-faced man, but of the head, the 
prime mover, the Corypheus of the party. We 
offer to prove that he held outa distinct menace, 
that unless the terms which he proposed were ac- 
cepted, the next act of the Assembly would be the 
total exclusion of certain members. Now, if it is 
proper to prove this at all, in what way are we to 
prove it, but by evidence, like that offered, of re- 
marka made at the time, in the course of action, 
in the committee room, and in the house? There 
is no other way. 

It is said that all the conversations in that Com- 
mittee merged in the different resolutions and pro- 
posals made by the two portions of it. This is not 
so. These documents do not show at all the de- 
sign of those who passed the exscinding acts. Our 
object is to prove a fraudulent design. I say this 
without intending any disrespect to these gentle- 
men: they no doubt thought that they were doing 
what was perfectly right. But if their measures 
were illegal and unjust, in the eye of the law the 
were fraudulent. How, I say, are we to prove ail 
thia, but by cotemporaneous declarations? There 
is no other method. The exscinding resolutions 

resent only the naked fact of the excision. But 
it is said, that the General Assembly of 1837 had 
nothing to do with that of 1838; that if the clerks 
made out a defective roll, the Assembly would have 
completed it. No, never! and this is the very 
thing we wish to demonstrate—to demonstrate by 
showing a design, a pre-determined plan. Such a 
design, and plan, I repeat it, can be proved, in this 
ease, only by the declarations of those who were 
most active in counselling and carrying out the 
measure. Mr. Breckinridge, a leading man among 
the Old-school, makes certain declarations in a 
committee of the house; these declarations are ac- 
quiesced in by his party, who verify them by sab- 
sequent acts, passed with the design of sccuring a 


Th 


coademned without a hearing, was violated. [ do’ 


Then came the act of exclusion, or, as one of the} 


tion was with a view merely to try the rights of 


| majority. Is 


oar Honour prepared to say, that evi- 
dence of 


a design is not material, to show that 


we were right in removing the Moderator aad jd 


clerks, who in puradance of the measures of exci- 
sion, had refused seats to Coinmissioners regularly 
appuinted! Are the exscinding resolutions valid ! 
No member of the bar will sfy so. Even the 
Counsel for our opponents will not say so; and 
they strive to keep them in the dark. But these 
acts must be dragged forth into the light of day. 
e desiga with which they were passed has an 
important ee on the case; and it can be prov- 
ed only by such declarations. Ifso, the Court will 
admit the testimony. 


Mr. Preston. If I understand the proposition, it 
is to give in evidence, certain declarations made by 
Mr. kinridge, a member of the Committee a'- 
luded to, asshowing the design with which certain 
acts of the General Assembly were performed. 
We object to the admission of such testimony, on 
the ground that an individual declaration is entire- 
ly incompetent to the proof of the teelings and de- 
signs which actuated such an Assembly as that the 
proceedings of which are under consideration. It 
is offered as explanatory of the acts of a recognized 
public body. ‘The declarations of a single man, de- 
clarations, too, made, not in the course of debate, 
not upon the floor of the house, but in a subsidiary 
meeting of certain members of that bouse—these 
are brought forward to explain public and recorded 
acts of a judicial Assembly. [f the design of those 
acts does not appear upon their face, the testimony 
offered must either contradict the record, or be con- 
sistent with it. Here then is tbe dilemma. If con- 
sistent, why attempt toconfirm that which is alread 
certain, to bolster up what is now fully supported. 
If contradictory, shall the mere declaration of an 
individual overthrow the testimony which the 
solemn record bears of the transaction? Shall 
secondary evidence destroy that which is primary ? 
Who ever heard of the proceedings of a t pub- 
lic body being expounded or explained by private 
declarations? ‘Ty state a case exactly in point: if 
your Honour were sitting in judgment upon an act 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, you would not 
allow your decision, as to the validity of that act, 
or the power of the body that had passed it, to be 
influenced by declarations made even upon the 
floor of the legislative hal], much less by declara- 
rations uttered in a Committee-room. So far from 
acknowledging the declaration of a single man as 
conclusive, the concurrence of al] the individual 
members of the body, in views not appearing on 
the face of the record, would not govern your deci- 
sion. [ venture to assert—using here a word 
drawn from a theological source, as proper in a 
theological controversy—I venture to assert that 
the exegetical history of a public body has never 
been introduced to explain the acts of that body. 
If so we should call on every individual member, in 
order to determine whether the motives and de- 
signs which actuated the whole were fair or 
fraudulent. 

But we have another serious objection to the 
testimony offered, depending on more important 
considerations. Let us look into the circumstances 
of the case, and we shall find more general grounds 
for its rejection. Here I may say, that in your 
Honour’s decision of pe pene respecting the ad- 
mission of the Minutes of the General Assembly of 
1837, as evidence, I acquiesce. So far as that re- 
cord is connected with the exclusion of the 
it is competent evidence; but no farther. 
proof of other acts, or to show a fraudulent design 
in those engaged in the proceedings referred to, it 
is clearly incompetent. No issue is presented ad- 
mitting of such testimony. In the pleadings a, 
single fact is asserted and denied—the fact that 


certain men, the relators in this suit, were duly 


elected Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. This 
fact we deny, and here is the sole issue in the case. 
It is incumbent, therefore, on the relators to prove 
the regular organization, the itutional autho- 
rity, ‘ha paramount power, of the Assembly to 
which they owe their election. That power, that 
authority, we contest: here is the naked issue. 
If they prove their’s the only true General As- 
sembly, there is an end of our cause. It is an en- 
tire mistake—the fact taken for granted by our op- 
ponents—that we are endeavouring to set up an 
opposition General Assembly. We tender no such 
issue. Wedo not assert that the Old-school As- 
sembly of 1838 was the Constitutional Assembly : 
our cause rests on broader grounds. We are con- 
tent with a nfere general negation of the facts al- 
leged on the other side. No matter how irregular, 
or unconstitutional, how false or fraudulent, have 
been all the proceedings not merely of the Assem- 
bly of 1837, and of the incipient organization of 
1838, but of every General Assembly from the year 
1800 to the present time: this does not advance 
their proof in the smallest degree. We are anxi- 
ous to keep ever in view the real, the naked issue. 
We are not setting up one Assembly and our op- 
ponents cnother. We are not contending for the 
affirmative of one issue, of which they have the 
negative; and for the negative of another of which 
they have the affirmative. When we come into 
Court, we come as defendants, with all the privi- 
leges of defendants. Should they prove our pro- 
ceedings foul, false, and fraudulent, how would 
this establish their claim to hold office under a 
righteous power? They propose, under the autho- 
rity of their Assembly, to detrude—I employ a 
word before introduced—to detrude from the board 
of trustees of the Presbyterian Church a reverend 
and venerable gentleman, who sits near me—Dr. 
‘Green, who holds his office by virtue of the origi- 
na] appointment of the Legislature, independently 
of the Assembly of 1837, or of 1838, or any other 
General Assembly. ‘There is no imputation of ir- 
regularity in his appointment. He is above all 
such imputation—untouched by it. We then are 
not called upon to do any thing—to prove any 
thing. It is for our opponents to strike down this 
venerable gentleman by a paramount power. Why 
then should we go into an investigation of the 
ceedings of the Assembly of 18:37? Not one of 
those whom they attempt to eject from their office 
holds under that impugned Assembly. All of them 
can refer to an antecedent date as the time of their 
appuintinent, though he to whom I have just al- 
luded is, I believe, the only relic of the original 
company: ‘They all claim under General Assem- 
blies on which no shadow of imputation rests. The 
proceedings of the Assembly of 1837 therefore can- 
not affect either of the issues which the case pre- 
sents. 

What are the facts of this case—those which tre 
conceded on all sides? Each Genera] Assembly at 
the close of its session, cloges its existence, is dig- 
solved, vanishes in thin air. 


The earth hath bubbles as the ocean hath, 
And these are of thei. 


But is there nothing at all left? No prolific wot 
from which another Assembly may spring! No 
germ of a future existence? No nucleus from and 
around which a succeeding body may grow up? 
Yes, there is such a prulific root, such a germ, a 
nucleus still preserved for a new organization. 
This nucleus is the surviving power of the Mode- 
rator, who ides at the opening of the new As- 
sembly, and of the Clerks who assist in its forma- 
tiop. In the year 1837 such an Assembly was dis- 
solved. In 1838 another was organized; but who 
met for this purpose! The elements of which that 
Assembly was to be composed. And why did they 
meet? In pursuance of an act of the preceding 
General Assembly, under the auspices of the Mo- 
derator, whose authority still survived, and in the 
presence of the clerks. In other words, there 
were materials around which a new organization 
-was to be effected. 3 

Thas far all of ue are agreed. The validity of 
the proceedings which I have detailed, even our 
opponents, “ by the advice of counsel learned in 
the ent wo All that was done, up to this 
stage of the proceedings, was done regularly. Now 
came the accepted time—now the period when a 


new state of things was to rise into existence. 
Still Dr. Mason turned toward the Moderator, still 
addressed the Moderator—the Modefator not yet 


Synod 
To the th 


}drawn, upon satisfactory statements before the Assem 


“shorn of his office.” But the acts of refusing to 
put the motion offered, and to put the appeal, were 
from his power, and by them was he 
thas shorn.. ‘The elements of the incipient organi- 
zation were thrown upon the amplitude of their 
original powers. Up to the date of thisoccurrence, 
of the act by which itis said that that Moderator and 
those clerks forfeited their office, we are all 
—all upon the same road. How then does the tes- 
tamony offered apply? Suppose the Moderator, in 
organizing the new Assembly, failed in his duty, 
committed a fundamental error, and that it bocame 
necessary to remove him; sup too, that his 
intention was evil, corrupt, fraudulent. If the act 
done was illegal, the most conclusive evidence of 
right motives cannot protect it from condemnation : 
wrong motives, of 
traudulent design, cannot invalidate it, or render 
the proceedings of the other ‘party any the less vi- 
olent, disorderly, and revolutionary. Then; ho 
matter what motives actuated us—what was ou 
coneerted plan or purpose. 

I therefore do not here offer to vindicate any de- 
claration or any menace. However violent or im- 

roper our opponents may consider that which they 

ve offered to prove, we might, with safety, as 
regards the issue of this cause, admit the charge. 
But I make no euch admission. We could exhibit 
a vindication, though we object to ita be- 
here. Not only could vindicate 
the declarations uttered by Mr. Breckinridge—I 
could vindicate them in a Christian and Presbyte- 
rian spirit. What I object to is the waste which | 
the introduction of such testimony would produce 
—the waste of words, the waste of time, and, worst 
of all, the waste of temper, in the investigation of 
collateral issues; not that we shrink from the at- 
-tempt to vindicate our words. 

Allow me, before closing, to illustrate a position 
that we take in this controversy. Our friends on 
the other side may as well be advised of it, and I 
throw it out now. We contend that no regularly 
organized General Assembly has been convened 
since the year 1800. In 1799, the act incorpora- 
ting the Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church was passed. And w did 
it incorporate? The very title of the instrument 
tells us whom. It is called “ An Act for incorpo- 
ting the Trustees of the Ministers and Elders con- 
stituting the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” Now, are 
not these words—“the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in, the United States,” poten- 
tial ? Was not the act designed to incorporate their 
trustees, and only theirs? Well, in the year 1801, the 
Assembly entered into articles of agreement with 
certain Congregational Churches, by which, Con- 
gregatinalists were allowed to be represented in 
that ary Was not this an avoidanée of the trust 
created by the charter? Was that charter grant- 
ed toa mixed body of Presbyterians and Congregna- 
tionalists! Suppose Baptists, Epi Me- 
thodists, and Catholics, had been introduced, would 
they have formed the Assembly contemplated by 
the act of incorporation? Or put astill stronger 
case. Suppose the persons thus admitted to 
our fellowship and communion, by their numbers, 
their dexterity, and “the advice of counsel Jearn- 
ed in the law,” had ousted us entirely, proclaimed 
themselves the true General Assembly, and ap- 
pointed counsel to come into this court, and sup- 
port their rights: would your Honour say that 
ese com the body to whom that charter was 
given? It seems to me that the introduction of 
inproper members into this body corporate, or rath- 
er quasi a may have vitiated every As- 
sembly. The act contemplated none but Pres- 
byterians—thorough-paced, true-blue Presbyteri- 
ans. 


Our opponents, may it please your Honour, must 
prove a paramount authority. Therefore, if the 
acts of all previous Assemblies were proved null 
and void, their object. would be defea Besides, 
we object to an exegetical exposition of the 
ceedings of 1837: it must prove fallacious. 

Judge Rodgers. The proceedings of the As- 
sembly of 1837, have a manifest bearing on the is- 
sue in this case; but I cannot perceive how the 
acts or declarations of individua]) members of that 
body can properly be admitted to explain, or in any 
way affect those proceedings. I must therefore ex- 
clude the testimony. 

Mr. Randall, Judge Jessup, will you be 
enough to state al] that you know in Ms rd nie 
pledge exacted, by the Assembly of 1837, from 
its officers, that they would carry out the ex- 
=a resolutions, in organizing the Assembly of 


Mr. Hubbell objected to the question. The 
best evidence of the proceedings of the Assembly 
was its own minutes. On such a subject, parol 
evidence was inadmissible. His objection was not 
to the facts themselves, but to the mode in’ which 
it was proposed to prove them. 

Mr. Randall. In many cases the minutes are 
the best evidence of the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly; but are we bound to prove by the minutes, 
what cannot appear on them? I propose to show, 
tfat after the exscinding resolutions of 1837, the 
Moderator and clerks of the Assembly were called 
upon to give a pledge, that they would act in ac- 
cordance with those resolutions, in organizing the 
Assembly of 1838. That a motion was made to 
that effect, but that while it was pending, the of- 
ficers gave the pledge required, and then the mo- 
tion was withdrawn. That afterwards, these pro- 
ceedings were put upon the minutes by the clerk, 
but, by some gentlemen sympathising with the 
Old-school party, were withheld from 
We are not bound by the minutes. hat is a 
minute? The mere narrative of the clerk—an 
officer not under oath. If a minute be inaccurate 
or defective, are we bound by it? Isa minute in- 

r ers. Perhaps these ings are 
the record here? 

Mr. Rafdall. We have summoned Dr. McDow- 
ell, the Stated Clerk, by a Subpena duces te- 
cum, directing him to produce the original min- 
utes, 

[Dr. McDowell being called for, it was found 
that he was not in court. ] 

Mr. Randall. 1 hand to your Honour, the Old- 


ischool minutes of 1838. ‘There, on page 15, is a 


record which will explain what I~destre to prove 
by the testimony of the witness. 


[The allows is the part thus referred to 
Mr. Randall, e copy it for the reader, 
it was not laid before the jury.] 


“ The committee appointed to examine into u sup- 
posed discrepancy between the printed and manu- 
script Minutes of the General Assembly of 1837, made 
a report, which was read, accepted, amended, and 
adopted, and is as follows, viz. 

“The committee have collated the original records 
as they were made by the Permanent Clerk, appro- 
ved of by the Assembly, and put into the hands of the 
Comunittee of Revision, with the printed minutes, and 
find the following omission in the latter, viz. 

“ A resolution offered by™ir. Ewing, to appoint a 
committee to confér with the officers of the Assembly, 
who com the Committee of Commissions, to pro- 
core from them a pledge to carry out the action of the 
Assembly in their official character to its full accom- 
‘plishment ; which resolution was subsequently with- 
bly, on the part of said officers, of their intention to do 
as the Assembly should direct them, which were also 
omitted in the printed Minutes. 

“* Your committee impute no blame to the commit- 
tee appointed by the Assembly to revise and prepare 
the minutes for publication, on account of this omis- 
sion, although they are of opinion that it would~have 
been better to have published the entire record. To 
prevent fature mistakes in this matter, your commit. 
tee would recommend to the Assembly the adoption of 
the following resolution, viz. - 

blished in all respects substantially as they are ap- 
on by that body, when submitted by the Perma- 
nent Clerk, and'that in no case shall any erasure be 
made in the manuscript records, except by. the express 
order of the Assembly itself. 

“ Your committee would farther recommend that 


the minutes be read-and carefully cofrected at the 
opening of each session of the Assembly, and that no 
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agreement, been given in evi- 
the originals, in order to save Dr. 
ble of testifying; but they cer- 
conclusive. If the Minutes stated 
ution was withdrawn, would I not be at 
to p that it was not withdrawn, or that 
to the house at another period, and car- 


memorandum of the proceedings of the 


t just as 
Rogers. give in evidence the record, 
@ suppose incorrect, as it stands, and af- 
you may correct it. 


Mp. Rendall said, that Dr. McDowell should be 


present thenext morning, with the origina] Mmutes. 


-  {Conrt adjourned. 


Friday Morning, March 8th, 10 o'clock. 
Mr. Randall. I 


to call Dr. John: 


- McDowell, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 


who has’ been summoned, by a 


duces te- 
cum, to produce that part of the origina! Minutes of 
the Assembly of 1837, referred to yesterday, which 
relates to the pledges given by the clerks, that they 


‘would ory a the decisions of that Assembly, in 
‘to 


exscinded Synods. 


. Me Dowell produced certain 


papers as the original 


inutes 
of the papers appeared many 


literations, and 
and several parts were crossed or 


- eancelled with the pen. 


- without 


Mr. Randall. [ offer to read the whole of these 
in evidence. 

. Ingersoll. We have no objection to their 
being » but to their being read as the Minutes 
of the Assembly, when in fact they are not so. 
These ‘are only the rough Minutes prepared by the 
clerk, to be presented t the house, for approval, or 


correction 
Mr. Randall. The witness was served with a 
subpoena duces tecum, and he produces these pa- 
pers. Papere thus presentéd may always be read 
uiry, and without the attestation of the 
person ucing them. We have offered to prove 
the facts in question by parol testimony. This 
offer was refused: it was said that the Minutes, as 


- the best evidence in the case, must be produced. 
' Here they are: TI offer them in evidence, and pro- 
pose 


to read the whole, as well the parts erased, 

and crossed by the pen, as the rest. 
Mr. then read an extract from the 
papets, noting various eraeures of words and 


tences, as he ed. We copy from the 
Presbyterian, of June 17th, 1837, the substance of 
this extract. 


“ TuesdayMorning, June 6th. * * 
“ Mr. Ewing then introduced a motion requiring o! 
the Stated and Permanent Clerks who form the Com- 


- mittee of Commissions, a declaration of their views as to 


their willingness, 


as executive officers of the Assembly 


to carry out the decisions of the Assembly. 


conviction, that as Stated Cle 


afternoon. 

“ Mr. Ewing’s motion recurring. 

“ Dr, McDowell was heard ora Ys and declared his 
rk, it was his duty to 


, oniess 
the 
“a as shal — resb 
re. now, Or at THUY, Fedognized to 


| the committec. 


uired. On the’ 


the motion of Dr. Alexander, (gnd be will 
understanding, uniese otherwise éapremly di 


component and integral parts of the Presbyterian 
Church; and that, to the Assembly so constituted, 
when duly organized for the transaction of business, it 


*| will be his duty to report the names of persons claim- 
from Presbyteries 


ing to be commissioners ies that may 
be formed during the intervening year, or from Pres- 
byteries belonging to the Synods which have been de- 
red by the yeery to be out of the ae 
Chu should rsons t commissions 
rch, pe presen 
June 6th, 1837.” 


Mr. Randall. 1 suppose there will be no ob- 
jection to this paper’s being cut out, that it may 
go to the jury. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Excision is a very dangerous 
ty We now propose to call the clerks to show 
what the papers, which have been read as minutes, 
really are. 

Mr. Randall, objected that this was not the pro- 
per time for such testimony, but afterwards waved 
the objection, 
the matter. 

Dr. McDowell. The paper was not drawn up 
by me; it is in the haad-writing of Mr. Krebs. 

Rev. John M. Krebs—sworn, with the uplifled 
hand. I will read the minute as I prepared it and 
offered it to the meeting of the Assembly, in the 
afternoon to be upon by that body. [Here 
Mr. Krebs read from the paper, in substance what 
is above given as an extract from the 
The words which I have read are the words r 
to the Assembly to be approved. The custom of 
the clerk ig to turn his face toward the members of 
the house, and read the minute which he has pre- 
parcd. ‘I'his was approved as a correct minute, 
without a word of dissent. These minutes are 
made up during the debate, and when [ am not 
satis with any expression, | make erasures 
and interlineations, so as to have a fair record to 
read at the opening of the next session of the As- 
sembly. ‘This is my process of making up the re- 
cord, and erasures of the character mentioned are 
very frequent. Sometimes erasures are made by 
order of the Assembly. 

Mr. Hubbell. There are, on these papers, marks 
of two kinds—erasures and marks of cancellation. 

Mr. Krebs. I do not know by whom the car- 
cellation was made, except from rumour. I[t was 
not done by me, or by the General Assembly, or by 
their order. 

Tne witness being about to give evidence of 
what was done in — to this cancelled minute, 
by the Assembly of 1838; Mr. Randall objected to 
his going into that matter. 

Mr. Krebs. ‘The paper that I read was never 
directed to be put upon the minutes. (Here Mr. 
Randall waving his objection, the witness recur- 
red to the former subject.) The General Assem- 
bly of 1838 ordered that the parts cancellated 
should be recorded on the transcript of the minutes. 

Mr. Rand..U objected to the witness’s proceed- 
ing farther, saying that he had never meant to cast 
any imputation upon the clerks. 

Mr. Hubbell. We want to prove thiscancella- 
tion was an unauthorized act. And that it was 
on account of it that the original minute did not 
go into the printed copies, or appear on the formal 
transcript. In 1838, by order of the Assembly, it 
was restored. 

Judge Rogers. We will take it as a part of the 
Minutes of 1837. 

Mr. Krebs, examined by Mr. Ingersoll. The 
paper that I read was a simple statement of my 
views. I asked leave to insert it in the minutes, 
but no motion was made to that effect, and I did 
not féel at liberty to insert it without. I afterwards 


carry out the decisions of the Assembly, and it was| published it myself. It did not belong tothe As- 


0b es determination to act agreeably to this convic- 
“The Permanent Clerk, having obtained leave, 


- made a statement in relation to this subject, and re-. 


that a paper which he read at the close 


quested 
. Of his remarks, might be entered upon the Minutes. 


“ Mr. Ewing then withdrew his motion, as the object 
of it had been fully answered.” 

Mr. Randall. The marks on these papers are 
of two kinds, erasures and crosses. They are the 
rough minutes made up by the Clerk. e origi- 
nal of Mr. Ewing’s motion is not here; what I 
have read is but a copy. I will ask Dr. McDowell 


. what has become of that original. 


Mr. Ingersoll. We object to the witness's be- 


called 
a Randall We have a perfect right to ex- 


the Assembly, in answer to an inquiry res 


amine a witness prodacing papers, in obedience toa} 


pons oa regard to the character of 

such papers. 

Judge Rogers. The witness may be exam- 
Dr, McDowell. Ihave never had in my pos- 


session the original resolution offered by Mr. 


Ewing. 
Rev. John M. Krebs, the Permanent Clerk of 
ting 


the paper which he had read, stating his views of 
pec bo a clerk, in relation to the exscinding acts, 


that the original of thet paper was not in his 
ion; that he had sent it to the printer; but 
could furnish an exact copy. 
Mr. Randali—The original is necessary. 
Mr. Ingersoll—We have made no objection to 


r. Randall then produced “ The Philadelphia 
Observer,” of December 14th, 1837, containing a 
on ae paper purporting to be that read by Mr. 


Mr. Krebs—I have no doubt that is perfectly 
correct. { sent the original copy to The Pistyt- 


rian. 

Mr. Randall then read the paper, as follows: 

“ The undersigned, Permanent Clerk of the Gene- 
rel Assembly, begs leave to state to the Assembly, that 
he has no other reluctance to answer the questiun pro- 
posed gy the resolution offered this morning by Mr. 

wing, than that arising from the fear of the proba- 
bility, s by the course of debate on this 

ution, that his readiness to,reply, and the subject 
matter of his reply, in connexion with the phraseology 
of the resolution, may be misunderstood and misrep- 
resemted where there is no opportunity for explana- 
tion. But in respect to the precise object of the ques- 
tion itself, as it specifically applies to the duties of the 
Permanent and Stated Clerks, as defined in their ap- 


: — as a Committee of Commissions, he has no 


tation in saying, that he fully izes the au- 
thority of the General Assembly to instruct its offi-| 
cers, and to ascertain that they understand their du- 
ties as ministerial officers of this body, both in relation 
to the present Assembly and to future Assemblies, of 
which they continue to be officers, until they shall 
have beeu formally removed. — 

“He considers it a dangerous principle to confide 
such discretionary power to the committee of com. 
missions, in respect to the action of this or of any sub. 
sequent General Assembly, as it was argued this morn. 
ing that this committee Five years ago, the 
undersi first had the honour to sit ia this house as 
a commissioner from the Presby New York, 

tiohs passed by the Assembly of 1632, creating the 
then Second Presbytery of Philadel 
that the Assembly had 


scretion impliedly attribu- 


that P He believes, that 
after the will of the Assembly is expressed, the com- 
mittee have no ion in the case, and have no 


high 8 responsibility, when acting as a mere executive 
cer. The constitutionality of the business, which 
is the gubject matter of commands intrusted to him to 


execute, is not a question for him, but for the Assem- 


simply as an agent—a _ ministerial | 
officer of the Assembly to 
and to do such other shes (incloding duty of a 
member of the Committee of Commissions,) as have 
been specified in the actsof this and of preceding As- 
sho dition of hin office. 
This op 


‘resolution. 


4 exercise any discretion in the matter. 


sembly. 
Examined by Mr. Randall. [I do not know 
where the original paper is. I gave it to Mr. En- 


+ gles, editor of the Presbyterian, with a request 


that he should publish it. I read this paper by 
permission, befure Mr. Ewing had withdrawn his 
First I made a statement of about ten 
minutes, and then read the paper. I cannot tell 
where the original copy of Mr. Ewing’s resolution 
is. The copy on the Minutes isa correct one. 
Such papers are always destroyed, as soon as a 
copy has been taken. 

Dr.Mc Dowell sworn—examined by Mr. Hubbell. 
That you may understand the marks of cancella- 
tion which appear on these papers, I would refer 
you to page 498 of the Minutes of 1837, where 
mention is made of the appointment of a committee 
to revise the Minutes. 

-“ The Stated Clerk, with Dr. Cuyler and Mr. Grant 
were appointed a committee to revise the Minutes, and 
prepare them for publication.” 

These Minutes, on the rising of the General 
Assembly, were put into my hands, either as Stated 
Clerk, or as Chairman of the Committee. The 
committee met in my study for several days, and 
made various alterations, striking out the parts 
which you see marked with a cross. The oblite- 
rations had been made before. That this matter 
may be understood, I should say that it is customa- 
ry tor the whole minutes to be read over to the 
Assembly, at the close of its sessions; but occa- 
sionally they are in haste, and have several] times 
appointed a committee to make the corrections. 
It was under such powers that we acted in 1837. 
We thought, that as Mr. Ewing’s motion had been 
withdrawn, it ought not to be made a matter of re- 
cord. Mr. Grant, one of the members of the com- 
mittee, differed from us in opinion, in regard to this 
— The pledge given by Mr. Krebs, I never 

ave had: it never came to mein any form. The 
Minutes of 1837 were printed, I think, about the 
first of August:. as soon as the revision was com- 
pleted, they were sent to press. 

Examined by Mr. Wood. The statements made 
by the clerks formed no part of the Minutes. We 
left out every thing, as if the transactions had 
never happened. The remarks made do not now 
appear, but the fact that they were made does. 
These crosses were made by the Committee. The 
obliterations I know nothing of. 

Examined by Mr. Hubbell The statement which 
[ made was mbtyd os on the Minutes. The state- 
ments of neither of the clerks was filed. Mine was 
in writing. I can give the substance of it if pro 


r. 
_ Judge Jessup—in continuation. My recollection 
is that the matter was as it has been stated. In 
the forenoon Mr. Ewing offered his resolution ; 
and, in the afternoon, Dr. McDowell and Mr. Krebs 
made their statements, Dr. McDowell made a 
statement of hie views of hie duty ae a olork, of 
which, though I cannot repeat the whole, a part is 
impressed upon my memory. After Mr. Ewing’s 
resolution had been discussed for some Slee, the 
to the afternoon. In the af- 
ternoon Dr. McDowell asked leave to make a state- 
ment; and said, that he did not feel willing to give 
a pledge, as such, to the Assembly; but would state 
his views. That he did not think he could proper- 
hat he 

as only a ministerial officer, and, as such, would 
carry out the views of the Assembly ; and that he 
should feel himself bound so to do, as long as he 
retained the office, whatever might be his opinion 
asa private individual. It is impressed upon my 


mind that he added, that if he found himself go situ- } 


ated that he could not consistently with his princi- 
ples carry out the views of the General Assembly, 
he would resign; but I am not clear that he said 
so. This is all I recollect. ~ 


cross ee 


Rev. Miles P. Squier—sworn. 
missioner to the General Assembly of 1838, from 
the Pacey me | of Geneva, which is within the 
bounds of the Synod of Geneva. The commissions 
of the commissioners from the exscinded Synods to 
the Assembly of 1938, were handed to myself and 
Judge Brown, of Ohio, on Thursday morning, and 
were by us tendered to the clerks, Dr. McDowell, 

@ committee ied, “ We are not permi 
the instructions of the Assembly to receive these 
commissions; wecannot doit. Were I to exercise 


my own i ant might do very differently, but 
and espe.| I ain bound by the off tse Assembly.” 


Mr. Randell, banding a bundle of papets to the 


and asked Dr. McDowell to explain y 


THE PRES 


act on that| witness. Are these the commissions which you 
rected by’ and Judge Brown ta the clerks? 

Squier. 1 have no doobt these are they. 

here Wi fifty. of them. (After looking 

over them re can be no inanner of doubt that 


these are the commissions. They were stated 
to be commissions from Presbyteries within the 
four execinded synods. No objection was made 
to their form. hey were not received, examined, 
or opened by the clerks. I desired the gentlemen 
the refusal. This inter- 


by 

jection to say to Dr. Elliott, that the Presbytery of 
Geneva was under the jurisdiction of the Synod of 
apeers but because Presbyteries, as regards the 

neral Assembly, are not under the jurisdiction 
of Synods, It would, therefore, have been irrele- 
vant to say so. I came from the Presbytery of 
Geneva. I had been preaching the winter of that 
ear in the congregation of Junius, within the 
bounds of that Presbytery, as a stated supply, as it 
is termed on the minutes. I was a minister be- 
longing tothe Presbyterian Church. The churches 
in that Presbytery, without exception, or, at least, 
as I think, not more than one, were erned by 
ruling elders. That one exception, if there were 
any, must have been the congregation of Middle- 


sex. 

By Mr. Ingersoll. With regard to my own 
Pisdeers, it is as I have stated. About the 
other Presbyteries in the Synod [ cannot speak 
with certainty. I know of none that are mo 
Congregational churches; I do not know that all 
have sessions. If there be any churches im-that 
country, within the bounds of the Synod and be- 
yond, which have not sessions, they have, by vote, 

t themselves under the care of some on 
l believe the elders in ail those churches are for 
life ; I do not know that all have elders chosen for 
life; but all that I know have. I know of none 
which have committee-men. I presume there are 
some where al] questions are sub.nitted to the 
male members of the Church; I have parol evi- 
dence that there are such in that region. In the 
Presbytery to which I belong, all have sessions 
except one, and for five or six years past, my atten- 
tion has been chiefly confined to that Presbytery. 
Several years ago, | belonged to the Presbytery of 
Buffalo: there were then some churches connect 
with that Presbytery, that had not appointed ru- 
ling elders. I am unable to say how many. This 
Presbytery now belongs to the Synod of Genessee. 
They were the fewer in number, and the smaller 
churches, [should say. Churches, when first 
formed in a new country, are very small, and have 
few male members; hardly enough for the forma- 
tion of an eldership; and in some instances the 
appointment of elders was delayed. In the mean 
time such a church was represented in the Presby- 
tery. I have no knowledge of o— subse- 
quent to the time of which I speak, in the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo. it was frequently the case that 
these churches afterwards chose ruling elders, I 
now reside one hundred miles from them, and 
therefore do not know much about them. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Here is page 534 of the Mi- 
nutes of 1837, containing the reports of the Pres- 
byteries of Onondaga and Cayuga. Please to sa 
what churches there designated have, and whic 
have not, ruling elders regularly ordained. 

Mr. Squire. I do not know whether all these 
have elders; all of them that I know have. |! 
know of none which have not. I am not as much 
acquainted with the churches of Onondaga, as 
with those of Cayuga. I do not know the number 
of charches in Onondaga, but it is rather large. | 
am acquainted in Auburn, and both churches there 
have ruling elders. By a rather large number of 
churches r mean about twenty. Iam unacquainted 
of my own personal knowledge, with the fact how 
many churches there are in the Presbytery of On- 
ondaga, which have ruling elders. I have not 
travelled much in Onondaga. The seventeen coun- 
ties in which I travelled, as Agent for the Home 
Missionary Society, did not embrace that Prevbyte- 
ry ; they did embrace all west of it’ Some of the 
Presbyteries have been formed since thattime. In 
1816, when I settled in Buffalo, Geneva was the 
only Presbytery in those seventeen counties. Du- 
ring my agency, the foltowing Presbyteries were 
formed : Out of Geneva, in 1817, were formed On- 
tario, Niagara and Bath; and in 1819, the Presby- 
teries of Rochester and Genessee were created. 
All of these were formed by the Synod of Geneva. 
The geographical limits of the Presbyteries were 
at first large, but were afterwards cut shorter for 
convenience. Ata later period the Presbytery of 
Tioga was created, and by the same Synod of Ge- 
neva. This was in a subsequent year. Also the 
Presbytery of Angelica, by the same Synod, At 
a later period, in 1821, the Synod of Genessee was 
formed by the General Assembly, containing, | 
think, the Presbyteries of Ontario, Rochester, Ni- 
agara, and Genessee. At a subsequent time, the 
Presbytery of Niagara was divided by the Synod 
of Genessee: the part north of Tonnewanta 
Creek, took the name of Niagara, the other that of 
Buffalo, and the latter retained the papers. The 
Presbytery of Chemung, was subsequently formed 
by the Synod of Geneva. I cannot now think o1 
any nore. Ido not know that any church was 
ever represented in the Presbytery of Ontario, by 
a person not either a minister ora ruling elder. 
| know nothing about it, one way or the other, | 
do know persons, who, when [ was a member ol 
the Presbytery of Niagara, fifteen years ago, were 
members of that Presbytery from Churches that 
had not yet organized Sessions. To the best of 
my recollection, there were but a small number of 
such Churches, and these from among the smaller 
and newer ones. Each church belonging toa 
Presbytery, has une representative. I judge there 
were churches in these Presbyteries, which, in 
the feature of not having Sessions, were Congre- 
gational. I know there is one church which has 
the reputation of belonging to Bath Presbytery, 
which has no ruling elders—the church of Pratts- 
burg. Ido not know that this church was ever 
represented in Presbytery. Ido not know of any 
such in the Presbytery of Rochester. I am ac- 
quainted with all the principal churches in Ro- 
chester, but not with all. Tothe best of my know- 
ledge, those churches, which have not yet formed 
elderships, elect one from the male members, to 
represent them in Presbytery. I have never been 
present at any such election. 


By Mr. Hubbell. I know of no church fotmed 
wholly or partly on the accommodationplan, 
There are, I ead think, between thirty and forty 
churches in the Presbytery of Buffalo. At the 
time I was acquainted with it, seventeen or eigh- 
teen years ago, there were some churches in that 
incipient state which I have described. The com- 
mon language in Presbytery was, “ While you are 
too young to form elderships, let the male mem- 
bers govern the church.” I cannot say that all 
the churches, which were thus initiate, fifteen 
years ago, have now become consummate. The 
churches of Angelica, [ have always understood, 
had seasions ; I know of none in that ae 
that have not. Ido not know, however, that all 
have. I am not sufficiently acquainted with all 
the churches in Rochester, to know about them. 
I donot know that all in Genessee have ruling el- 
ders; but I know none that have not. When I 
belonged, a number of years ago, to the Presbytery 
of Niagara, | had reason to suppose there were 
some churches that had not sessions in that Pres- 
bytery. 1 know of nonesuch in Rochester. | 
Re-examined by Mr. Randall. The represen- 
tation from the Preebytery of Watertown. (Min- 
ules, 1837, p. 528, referred to,) is always accord- 
ing to the number of ministers, and so far as | 
know, always has been so. A minister without 
charge, as, for example, the President of a college, 
always counts one in Presbytery. mer to a 
seat commences with his ordination. I know of 
no individual, of the whole number of five hun- 
dred and nine ministers, within the bounds of the 
four exscinded Synods, who is not a regularly or- 
dained Presbyterian clergyman. All were such ; 
but I must be unde as meaning, that we re- 
ceived clergymen from the Dutch Keformed 
Church, and from the Associations of New England, 
without re-ordination ; the terms of correspondence 


did not ow that they should be re-ordained. 
In al¥ the Presbyteries with’*Which I am acquaint- 


ed, there are a sufficient number of Presbyterian 


‘tribunal shall have been obtained. 


BYTERIAN. 


out those churches not strictly Presbyterian, there 
i to to 

Mr. Randall. We will here interrupt the wit- 
ness, to offer these commissions of the delegates 
from the exscinded Synods to the General Assem- 
bly of 1838. 

The commissions were then given in evidence. 

(To be Continued. 
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Teams— Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Coraesponpents.—Ovur anxiety to give as 
much as possible of the report of the Charch trial, 
mast be our apology for delaying the publication 
of communications, and the notice of new publi- 
cations. 

Our readers will perceive, that we have not got 
through with the New-school testimony. The 
Old-school side is yet to be given, which will pro- 
bably be commenced in our next paper. 


Tue Crisis in THe insert to- 
day, the Rev. Mr. Boardman’s sermon, on 
this important subject. Our readers will, no 
donbt, peruse it with much gratification. It was 
preached before a large and attentive congregation, 
on the Sabbath succeeding the rendering of the 
verdict on the Church case, and its immediate 
publication was strongly urged by many of the 
hearers. Other Pastors might follow the exam- 
ple thus set, with advantage to their flocks. 


Tue Late Verpict, as far as we can learn 
from various quarters, is powerfully tending to 
confirm the attachment of true Presbyterians to 
their beloved Church. Their noble bond of union 


ed| is agreement in the faith. 


Tue Lxoat Deciston—We have studiously 
avoided, during the pendency of the Church case, 
any remarks of our own on the evidence, argu- 
ment, or general conduct of the trial, reserving to 
ourselves the right of commenting freely on these 
points, when the ultimate decision of the civil 
Our oppo- 
nents, however, have not been restrained by any 
such sense of propriety, but from the first have 
endeavoured, through all the public vehicles they 
could command, to forestall public opinion, by 
strong and unwarrantable ex parte statements. 
Such has been their uniform practice, and no devia- 
tion from it was to be expected, on an occasion, 
which, so far as‘they.were concerned, involved 
their very existence, as a religious commanity. 
Their Presbyterianism, not being derived from birth 
education, or predilection, depended upon the decis- 
ion of a judge and jury; their anxiety was accord- 
ingly proportionably great, to employ every means to 
succeed in their object, The orthodox, on the 


other hand, persuaded of their title, and assar- 


ed that no earthly tribunal could affect their indis- 
putable claim to the Presbyterian name and char- 
acter, submitted to an unchristian prosecution, with 
the simple anxiety, to maintain inviolate, the trust 
committed to them by their pious aneestors for 
benevolent purposes. Whatever direction may 
finally be given to these funds, the relative charac- 
ter of the contending parties remains the same ; 
the one may lose, for a season, the ability to spread 
the kingdom of Christ, by a privation of means 
rightfully belonging to them ; the other may have 
the sanction of human law, in applying those 
means to an end, for which they were not design- 
ed: yet still the parties are separate, aud must 


' so remain, differing essentially in all great points 


of doctrine and policy. 

We have insisted, and still do insist that the 
orthodox have achieved their great object, in sepa- 
rating from them the fomenters of error and heresy, 
and if it come to pass, that in the exercise of their 
high commission from God, in keeping the church 
pure, they are to suffer from the interposition of 
human law, they are prepared, as we fully believe, 
not only to suffer joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, but even to offer up their lives. 

In the course of the trial which has just termi- 
nated, so far aa a first decision is concerned, many 
things occurred, which will be more properly sub- 
jects of comment, when all judicial proceedings 
are finished; but as our readers are desirous of in- 
formation, we may perhaps, without impropriety, 
remark, that it appeared to be a prevailing impres- 
sion, after the close of the argument, that the New- 
school had utterly failed to make out their case. 
This was not only the opinion of impartial specta- 
tors, but of many gentlemen of the Philadelphia 
Bar, whose curiosity had led them to attend the 
trial. The argument was clearly on the side of 
the orthodox; the ability of their distinguished 
counsel was admitted by all, and was strongly ex- 
hibited by contrast, and ought to have prevailed. 

We make no comment on the charge of Judge 
Rogers, as it is yet to be decided by the Supreme 
Court in bank, whether it is to be the law of Penn- 
sylvania, that the whole Presbyterian Church in the 
State is to be disfranchised, and its property trans- 
ferred to New England men, who have not the 
shadow of a just claim to its possession ;—whether 
a minority may, by a tumultuous and revolutionary 

ing, wreet the goverament of the Church 


‘from a majority ;—whether ecclesiastical organi- 


zations are to be so subject to human law, as to be 
visited by pains and penalties, for carrying out the 
spirit of their institutions. These are momentous 
questions, and their final determination will show 
to every church in the land their precise position 
in relation to the civil laws. 

We regard the Presbyterian Church as safe un- 
der any event. The act of incorporation by which 
the Trustees of the General Assembly hold pro- 
perty may be wrested from them; that property 
may be scattered to the four winds, but we thank 
God, that the Presbyterian Church and none of its 
ecclesiastical judicatories from the Presbytery to 
the General Assembly, are indebted to an act of in- 
corporation for their name or privileges. Nohuman 
law can take from Presbyterians their rights of con- 
science, or interfere with their ecclesiastical ar- 
rangemente, su long as they trench not on the laws 
of the land. The name, the succession, the doc- 
-trine and the government are all safe, and cannot 
be taken from them and transferred to others. 
Neither can human law dictate the qualifications 
of members to be received into Church fellowship. 

The Church may prosper without a corpora- 
tion to hold its funds, and especially should 
it waive the facilities which such a corpora- 
tion may afford in peouniary matters, if that is 
to be made the plea of stretching the arm of the 
eivil law over an organization which knows no 
head but Jesus Christ. We rely confidently on 
the steadfastness of our orthodox brethren ; they 
will cling together; and at the next General As- 


charchds to constitute the Presbyteries. Striking | 


sembly, we trust, they will present a noble exam- 
le of that solid unity whieh is the result of cor- 
agreément in the faith. ;To Ged we 
fiently appeal for our rights; to 
trouble we flee, and we are assured that from 
seeming evil he will educe lasting good. . 


him fa every 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT CRI. 
SIS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


A Sermon preached in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, March 31st 1839, by H. 
A. Boardman, Pastor of the said church. 


Isatau xii. 10. “ Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; 
be not dismayed, for Iam thy God. I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; nad will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my rightcousness.” 

The providence of God has left me no alterna- 
tive to-day, ~~ Brethren, but to bring before you 
a subject which I would gladly have avuided—| 
mean the recent and still pending controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church. This subject has hith- 
erto been seldom adverted to in our pulpits, and 
more seldom discussed. The chief reason for this 
has been a desire on the part of orthodox 
to preserve unbroken, the peace of their congrega- 
tions. They have been unwilling to assume the 
attitude of controversialists, and to divert the at- 
tention of their hearers, from the sublime doctrines 
and practical duties of religion, to topics which 
have worn the repulsive semblance of theological 
disputation. If this course of policy has its 
advantages, it has also led to some serious evils. 
Among these may be mentioned twu in particular, 
to wit:—The silence of the pulpit has given wide 
currency to an opinion that the questions with 
which our Church has been agitated, were mere 
| hies, involving no essential principle either 

doctrine or order. And, again, it has left our 
congregations to form their opinions respecting 
these questions, from other sources, less to be re- 
lied upon, among which may be specified religi- 
ous periodicals and newspapers hostile alike to 
the faith and discipline of our church. 

Matters have at length reached such a crisis, 
that silence can no longer be either commendable 
or innocent. For three weeks, our beloved church 
has been, as it were, arraigned before a civil tribu- 
nal. A denomination second to none in the United 
States, in piety, intelligence, extent, and influence, 
has ap at the bar of a civil court—a divided 
household—to obtain, after protracted and painful 
litigation, a decision on a question of property. 
Ministers of the Gospel from every part of the 
land, suspending the accustomed exercise of their 
benign and holy functions, have come up here and 
presented to the world the humiliating spectacle 
of brother going to law with brother, Judah vexing 
Ephraim, and Ephraim Judah, in open disregard of 
the strong appeal of the Apostle, “Dare any of 
you, having a matter against another, go to law 
before the unjust, and not before the saints? Is it 
so that there is not a wise maa among you? no, 
not one that shall be able to judge between his 
brethren? but brother goeth to law with brother, 
and that before the unbelievers!” (1 Cor. vi. 1.) 
I speak not now in reference to the merits of the 
case. I speak asa man—asa Christian. And I 
say that this matter ought never to have been 
brought into a court of justice—that it should have 
been settled either by compromise or arbitration, 
or in some other way which would have avoided 
the scandal that has been brought upon the cause 
of religion. Those who have had the thing in 
charge, however, chose to pursue a different 
course, and the result is before us, The part 
who brought the suit have obtained a verdict. It 
has been decided that the General Assembly, which 
was organized last spring in the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, in the rear of the mass of the Com- 
missioners, and amidst circuinstances of great dis- 
order, which embraced less than one-third of the 
members enrolled, and which at once withdrew 
from the main body, and went to another house to 
hold its sessions—it has been decided, as far as a 
court and jury can decide it, that this is the true 
General Assembly. Whether this decision will be 
confirmed by the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
State, remainsto be seen. The question is about 
to be submitted to that honourable body, and it be- 
comes us to await with calmness the final issue. 

The inquiry will doubtless suggest itself to some 
minds, “ What is involved in this decision?” | 
answer, it establishes the right of the New-school 
General Assembly to control the funds of the 
Church—nine tenths of which funds were contri- 
buted by orthodox Presbyterians. It does not in 
any degree invalidate the ecclesiastical acts of our 
own Assembly, nor impair the regular succession 
of our Supreme Judicatory. The Church had a 
General Assembly eleven years before its Board of 
Trustees was incorporated, and its continuity can- 
not be impaired by the loss of that Board. 

With this brief explanation, 1 propose to call 
your attention to a few suggestions respecting the 
duty of Presbyterians in the present juncture of 
our affairs, 

I. The first duty imposed upon us, as it appears 
to me, is @ quiet submission to the legal authori- 
ties of the country. , 

We should be faithless to our trust should we 
neglect any lawful measures to vindicate what we 
believe to be our just rights. The piety and bene- 
volence of our fathers and contemporaries, have 
committed into our hands a large amount of funds 
for the education of an orthodox ministry, and the 
propagation of a pure Christianity. Should we 
abandon these funds to other persons and for other 
purposes, before the Supreme legal authority of 
the Commonwealth has required us to do so, we 
might well expect to be regarded and treated as 
covenant-breakers, by the great Head and King of 
Zion. But should this tribunal decide against us, 
it becomes us to acquiesce. It is as much a part 
of our religion to “ render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s,” as to “ render to God the things that 
are God’s.” This obligation is inculcated in our 
Standards. Our Confession of Faith asserts both 
the right of the Church to manage her ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in her own way, and the duty of the 
Church to pay all suitable homage to the powers 
of the State. On the former of these points it speaks 
thus: “As Jesus Christ hath appointed a regular 
government and discipline in his Church, no law of 
any commonwealth should interfere with, let, or 
hinder, the due exercise thereof among the volun- 
tary members of any denomination of Christians, 
according to their own profession and belief.” On 
the other subject it says—*\it is the duty of the 
people to pray for the magistrates, to honour their 
persons, to pay them tribute and other dues, to 
obey their lawful commands, and to be subject to 
their authority for conscience sake.” (Confession 
of Faith, Chap. xxiii. Sect. 3,4.) Both the view 
ciples here asserted must be maintained. If the 
civil courts can take cognizance of the purely ec- 
clesiastical measures of Church Judicatories, and 
a or modify them at pleasure, there is an end 
of religious liberty. And on the other hand if re- 
ligious denominations resist the civil authorities of 
the land when operating within their legitimate 
oe this conduct must tend to the subversion of 
all government. We have therefore no alternative 
either as good citizens or as Christians. Our busi- 
ness is to abide by the decision of the Court, when- 
evefthat shall be finally rendered, to the full ex- 
tent of its jurisdiction, or in other words, as far as 
the question of property is concerned. Should a 
civil court go beyond this, and presume to say that 
we shall no longer meet and call ourselves the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, or 
undertake to regulate the constituency of our As- 
sembly, and determine who shall and who shal! not 
belong to it, this would be an invasion of the rights 
secured to the humbliest citizen by the constitution 
of his country, and it would be our duty to appeal 
for protection to that august tribunal which has 
been established to expound the constitution and 
protect the people from legislative or judicial en- 
actments which contravene its principles. But 
there is mo ground to anticipate such a contin- 
gency. We may rely with confidence, under God, 
on the wisdom and integrity of the courts of our 
own State, and by their authority we must be con- 
trolled in all matters of property. 


If. It is incumbent on us, in this exigency, to 
inquire tnto the causes which hove brought 
the crisis in our 


in general, that the difficulties which have agitated 
our Chureh for several years past, are to be ascrib- 
ed mainly to a lax administration of our ecclesias- 
tical a to — specific acts on the 

rt of our Supreme Judicatory, involving a groes 
violation of our constitution. Of the batter sort, 
the chief is the Plan of Union, which was formed 
in 1801 between the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the General Association 


¥, Connecticut. At that period Western New 


York was a sort of semi-frontier.~ A tide of emi- 
— was pouring into it from Connecticut. 
‘hese igrants, who were Congregationalists, 
there ‘ten a iderable Pres- 
yterian popalation. It uently happened, of 
course, in the rising villages, founded by individu- 
als of these two sects combined, that there was 
room for only a single church. The Genera) As- 
sociation of Connecticut, animated by com- 
mendable motives, proposed to the General Assem- 
bly that they should mutually adopt a plan for the 
ecclesiastical ernment of these infant settle- 
ments, which Id enable Presbyterians and Con- 
tionalists to unite in the same church witb- 
out relinquishing their sectarian uliarities. 
The Assembly, in The same spirit of Lucian, 
cheerfully acquiesced in the proposal, and the ar- 
rangement known asthe Plan of Union was the 
result. Without describing this plan to you mi- 
nutely, it is enough to say that it sanctioned the 
formation of mixed churches, that ie, churches 
composed of Presbyterians and ationalists, 
and that it conferred on the lay-representatives of 
such churches, (styled committee-men,) who had 
not been ordained as ruling elders, nor adopted 
our standards, the right to sit in our Presbyteries, 
and exercise the highest functions known to our 
constitution. It must be manifest at a glance that 
this arra t issubversive of Presbyterianism.* 
It brings into the church a constituency unrecog- 
nized by the constitution ; and by introducing into 
the Presbyteries elements utterly foreign from our 
system, not only vitiates their organization, but es- 
pecially modifies the character of our higher ju- 
dicatories. It might happen, and probably has 
happened, that questions of vital moment to our 
Church, have been decided in the General Assem- 
bly, by the votes either of committee-men or of 
commissioners representing Presbyteries made up 
chiefly of these mixed churches. The founders of 
the Plan of Union never intended it should operate 
in this way. They designed it as a temporary ar- 
rangement for “the new settlements”—not con- 
ceiving it possible that it could have a permanent 
existence, and become radically incorporated with 
the Presbyterian system. Through the diligence 
of itsefriends, however, on the one hand, and the 
remissness of the Assembly on the other, the ar- 
rangement was suffered to stand, until several 
hundred churches had been formed under it, 
which were subsequently constituted into Preeby- 
teriesand Synods. Nor wasthisall. Even the poor 
requisitions of the Plan of Union were not complied 
with; but scores of y Congregati churches 
were brought into those Presbyteries, and repre- 
sented in them, not by committee-men, but by lay- 
men chosen at discretion from the body of the 
communicants. As these churches were re 
ed to the Assembly in the annual statistica) re- 
turns from the Presbyteries, without any desig- 
nation of their mixed or Congregational character, 
it was taken for granted by the members gener- 
ally, that they were Presbyterian churches; and 
hence no measares were adopted to arrest the 
evil. Inthe progress of events unhappy dissen- 
sions arose in the bosom of the Church, relating 
beth to doctrine and discipline. Errors of the 
most alarming kind were first privately, and then 
openly propagated. Simultaneously with this 
doctrjnal controversy, @ question arose respecting 
the right and duty of the Church to have her own 
Boards of Education and Missione, and conduct 
these great interests in her own way. These dis- 
cussions were carried on with much warmth for 
many years, and with alternate success. One 
party were for protecting error (where they did 
not directly disseminate it,) and for making volun- 
tary associations the almoners of the Church’s 
bounty. The orthodox resisted to the utmost in- 
novations which they looked upon as ‘threatening 
to prostrate the Church of their fathers. In the 
course of this protracted struggle, it was observed 
that the great mass of the commissioners in the 
eg Assemblies from the western of 
New York and a portibn of Ohio, were uniformly 
ranged among the innovating party. This led to 
an inquiry into the character of their Presbyteries, 
and it was found that a very considerable propor- 
tion of the churchesembraced in them, were of the 
mixed nature already described—partly Presbyte- 
rian and partly Congregational, or else purely 
Congveguehenil In some of the Presbyteries 
these mixed and Congregational churches con- 
stituted one fourth of the whole number, in 
some one third, in others a majority. In one 
whole Synod, containing one hundred and thirty- 
nine churches, there were bot twenty-five or 
thirty Presbyterian churches. One Presbytery 
had but a single Presbyterian church; and seve- 
ral had but two or three Presbyterian churebes 
each, out of an aggregate of more than twenty. 
The General Assembly of 1837, on learning these 
facts, and taking into consideration these two 
things, viz. that the Plan of Union was not only 
clearly unconstitutional}, but had been grossly per- 
verted, and that it had brought into oar connexion 
a great number of ministers and churches who 
were steadfastly opposed to a)! salutary measures 
of reform, determined, after full deliberation, to 
abrogate the Plan of Union, and to declare the 
four Synods built upon it, ipso facto, out of the ec- 
clesiastica] connexion of the Assembly: which 
was accordingly done. Ample provision was, 
however, made at the time for retaining or restor- 
ing any churches, ministers, or Presbyteries in 
these Synods, of a truly Presbyterian order.+ 
These measures have been the subject of much 


* The following extract from an article in the 
Biblical Repertory tor July, 1837, will exhibit, im a 
see form, the unconstitutionality of the Plan of 

nion. 

“ As the object contemplated in the plan under eon- 
sideration, viz. the union of two distinct ecclesiastical 
denominations in one body, is at variance with the 
very nature of our consfitution, we feel it to be almost 
a waste of time, to prove that the details of the plan 
are in opposition to almost all the leading principles of 


jour system. Our constitution directs thut churches 


shall be organized with a pastor and bench of elders, 
but this plan directs them to be organized in a different 
way. + The constitution directs that church members 
when char with offences, must be tried by the ses- 
sion with the right of appeal to the higher courts ; this 
plan directs that in some cases they are to be tried 
the male inembers of the church, in others by a rode 
ing committee, and denies the right of appeal to the 
higher judicatories except when permission is granted 
by those who are not Presbyterians. The constitution 
directs that every minister, when accused, must be 
tried by his presbytery, i.e. by his peers, men who 
have adopted the same standards and are ject to 
the same form of government with himself; this plan 
denies him this privilege, and requires-him to be tri 
at the discretion of others, by those who have 
a different standard of faith, different rules of evidence, 
and a different form of government. Our constitution 
directs that before a man can be installed as pastor of 
a Presbyterian church, or preside in a charch session, 
he must adopt oer Confession of Fuith and Form of Gov- 
ernment ; but this plan allows a Congregationalist to 
be a Presbyterian pastor and the moderator of a Pres- 
bytcrian session. ‘The constitution prescribes certain 
qualifications for all ecclesiastical rulers, whether in 
the session, Prexbytery, Synod or Gencral Assembly, 
but this dispenses with these qualifitations, and allows 
a Congregationalist to be the moderator, and rega- 
tionalists to be the constituent members of the charch 
session ; it allows men who have never been ordained 
to sit and vote in Presbytery, and by s0 doing to have 
an equal voice with others, in the constitation of our 
higher courts, even though it makes no express pro- 
vision for such persons appearing aa members of Synod 
or of the general Assembly. ‘The plan therefore is sub- 
versive of almost every one of the leading principles 
of our eeclesiastic:! systein, whether in reference to 
the organization of churches, the qualifications of ru- 
lers, or the constitution of our Church coarts. It is 
not merely Cen apart or aside from the constitu- 
tion, it Is In direct contravention of ite most important 

+ The following is the resolution of the Assembly 
on this subject: 

“ That inasmuch as there sre repotied to be several 


ithout entering into details, it may be -stated 


a 


ries, bow in connexion with one or:moré of said By. 
nods, which arc strictlp Presbyterian in doctriac and 


charches and ministers, if not one or two Presbyte. 


5 be di: o record, on the tranecriiad aaa | 
7 “Mr. Rendall, in continuation. That is the pint| 
~sire to give testimony 
j “was offered and subsc 
Presbyterian Church, between nine and ten o'clock | | 
* in the morning, the place and time, at which it had| | 
been advertised, that the clerks would be in waiting | | 
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‘that Presbytery. Yeton the principle assumed this 
fen thie ilscussion, the waderaigned, if he had 
: been a member of the committee of commissions in the ' 
ear 1833, might have excluded the cummissioners my 
7 hows that Presbytery from seats in the General Assem- 
biy, in the of the <i 
ted to the committee, of judging and acting on their pri- % 
When Mr. Ewing rose and withdrew his resolu- 
4 tion, it was said either by him or some other per- 
z son, that the explanations were satisfactory ; and | 
a leave being asked to withdraw the motion, it was hi 
(as Bimseu he has no desire) lo assume so granted by a vote taken. 
4 Ne | 
: bly to decide ; und can be a question for him only as | 
3 an individual member of this house, when occu- ' 
a pying &@ seat in it as a commissioner. He considers 3 | 
of both parties in the house. : 
E cially in view of the rules adopted this morning, on 
7 | 4 
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were to disturk the of. the 

and violent as they knew would be the o 
ey must encoutiter, fot only from error- 
ves, but from. the maltitude of pious 
in every commusion, who always lay the 
} but upon | who opposes it, 
they ‘could not stand by and see.an insidious Pela- 
‘gianism working ité way to the very vitals of the 
without ding the alarm. The lead- 
‘ets.of this movement failed of receiving that sym- 
: y aad support from their brethren to which 
were entitied. It-wass ‘tine before the 

room dor a ion. And go indi th 

become to the. dissemination of error, that saat 
ments which thirty years. ago would have excluded 
_ g minister from his office, were now 
either without a rebuke, or with such an one as 


rather gave them currency. At length, 
‘however, the Ch was sroused to her da 
And in the of an opposition, the formidable 


character of which showed how wide-spread was 
the prevalence if not of error itself, at least of sym- 
pathy with error, decisive measures were adopted 

suppressing ical opinions, and restoring 
our slighted Standards to their just authority in the 
Church, Among the errors relerred to were these, 
to wit: that there was no covenant of works be- 
tween God and the first man, in which Adam re- 
presented his race; that we have no more to» do 
with the gia of Adam than the sin of any other 
paréat; that children are not born with a de- 
praved nature, and have no moral character un- 


_til they become moral ageuts; that our Saviour 
did ‘not become the leg ay an of his peo- 
ple, and that his sufferings, of being of 


a penal. and. strictly .vicarious nature, were 
merely a “ governmental expedient” for exhibit- 
ing, in some unexplained way, God’s ‘hatred of 
sin to the intelligent universe; that as our sins 
_ were not imputed to the Saviour, so we are not 
‘justified by the imputation of his righteousness to 
us; end that the Holy Spirit regenerates men sim- 
ply by presenting motives to the mind, as an ajivo- 
cate sways a jury, ora minister his con tion. 
These sentiments are by no means ascribed to all 
the individuals composing that large division of the 
Church which is npw separated from us; but they 
either regarded them A trivial errors, or were = 
posed to the adoption of any proper measures for 
restraining them. They resisted t the infliction of 
discipline wherever it was attempted, and com- 
plained of those who urged it, as hostile to the 
peace of the Church. So that they ».ere as a bo- 
dy fairly Jiable to the charge of sheltering, and 
thus encouraging error, although they might not 
all embrace it. 

Between parties differing so widely both on ec- 
clesiastical and doctrinal questions, there could be 
no very cordial intercourse. From being divided 
in sentiment they svon became alienated in feeling, 
until at length a violent disruption of the body took 
pince a the spring of 1838, and the two parties 

ve from that time been Jike distinct denomina- 

It is.evident from this cursory glance at some 


of thé leading causes of the troubles in the 
P ian Church, that these troubles have 
been brought upon her through her own remiss- 
neas, and, perhaps it may be added, her impa- 
tierce of a rapid enlargement. The venerable and 
excellent men who established on our part the Plan 
of Union, were no doubt influenged, by a very na- 
tural desire to increase the strength of their own 
Church, and they flattered themselves that this 
would be effectually done by bringing into her 
connexion the i-Congregational churches of the 
“ new settlements.” They “ lengthened her cords,” 
therefore, but in doing it they weakened her stakes. 
Had they resisted the tempting proposal from the 
Association ‘of Connecticut, to eater into this ar- 
rangement, and left the, Charch to its own natural 
and solid gil might 
axerted. A rigé erence to our own a ica 
‘gystem would under the blessing of God have saved 
us ftom the pain and humiliation we are now reap- 
ing from our unhappy contentions. —__ 
Nor is this the only error of the kind into which 
oer Church has fallen. The same feeling which 
led to the Plan of Union, has greatly ple 


inistry without a proper regard to their qualifica- 
fons, Candidates have been ordained, and Minis- 
ters of other denominations have been received, in 
- very mumerous instances, who had no conscienti- 
ous preference for our faith and order, and who 
adopted our Standards only “ for substance” of doc- 
trine. So that previous to the division, there was 
to be found in our Church, and even to be heard 
from our pulpite, every shade of theological senti- 
ment from the purest Calvinism to the lowest Pe- 
ianism. “What else could be expected of a body 
composed of such heterogeneous materials, than its 
dissolution—or at least its dismemberment ! 

Let us read our sin then in our punishment. Had 
we been satisfied with a more moderate growth 
and adhered closely to our own Scriptural princi-- 

ea, we might have had a smaller Charch, indeed, 

t-it would have been a purer and more efficient 
one. But too ambitious it may be of argos | a ch 
and gorgeous structure, we built not only wi 
“ gold, silver, and precious stones,” but with 
*\ wood, hay, and stubble” also; and, as might 
have been afticipated, God has rebuked our pride 


by smiting the aspiring edifice, and causing our 
peor te cremble iatodet. 
_ TU. I remark, again, that that we ought not to 


ness and love of although 
Sor @ season his frown may be upon us. 
It is no anusual thing for the Church of Christ 
to suffer affliction; this is a part pf her — 
heritage.- Even should it be ultimately decided, 
—_— there is reason to hope it will not be,) that 
property which our Chorch has accumulated 
for pious .purposes does not to her, that is, 
thet she has forfeited it by some false step in ad- 
ministering her ecclesiastical system, this calamity 
would argue to ebandonment of her, on the part 
ng term eara U yptian task-masters ; 
tt Ged one wil ber. On emerging from her 
_ painful servitude, she wandered for fort 
an inhospitable desert; but the 


away ifto.e seventy years captivily 
King of Babylon ; but God did not forsake her 


years in 


tly 
the 
In 


order, be it, therefore, further resolved, that all such 
ministers as wish to enite with us, are 


of said 


.| will help thee; yea, [ will uphold thee wi 
it | chapter of this 


by | great deal 


danger. | the Lord thy God care 


maintain thie under it, we might 
Gots that God would sanctify it to the seed. of e 


As. | for those 


that God has forgotten her. This feeling 
despondency well met by our text; “Fear 
thou not, for [am with thee: not discouraged, 


for I am thy God ;' will strengthen thee ; 


right hand of my righteousness.” In a subsequent 
prophet, God rebukes this feeting 
in one of the moet tender and beautiful ee 
in the Bible. “ But Zion said, ‘the-Lord ‘has for- 
the complaint which onbeie when 
cise complaint which unbelief su w 

the Church is in trouble. But how does 
God treat it?) Can a woman forget her suck- 


‘ing child, that she should not have compassion 


on the son of her womb? yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not thee. Behold I have graven 
continually before me. Thy children shall make 
haste; ~ thy destroyers, and they that made thee 
waste shall go forth of thee.” (Isa xlix. 14-17.) 
Nothing 1% more common with Christians in af- 
fliction, than the feeling of Gideon, when he said 
to the'angel, “Ah! my Lord, if the Lord be with 
ys, why then has all this befallen us?” (Judges, vi. 
13.) And-the Church is apt at euch seasons, to 
may over Grom my 
, my j t is over m 
God.” (lea. xl. 27.) 
Nothing can be more unreasonable than these 
God loves the Church, my Brethren, 
more than we love it; and he watches 
over it with sleepless care. Hence it is said, Deut. 
xi. 12, in figurative language, to be “a land which 
th for; the eyes of the Lord 
thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of 
the year unto the end of it.” The same idea is 
expressed, Isa. xxvii. 3, where the Church is called 
God’s vineyard; “I the Lord do keep it, and will 
water it every moment, lest any hurt it; I will 
keep it night and day.” However unpropitious, 
then, a nces may be, let us not distrust God. 
Our be Church is in his hands, and he knows 
what is needful for her, infinitely better than we 
do. The extraordinary scenes through which she 
is now passing, are under his control, and he will 
bring them to such a result as may seem good in 
his sight. But assuredly, no conclusion could be 
more unscriptural, than to presume that He, who 
necks store his only begotten Son as a ransom, to 
purchase the church, will forsake her in those sea- 
sons of trouble when she most needs his presence. 


[V. It is incumbent on Presbyterians (fo listen to 
the voice of God in these dispensations, and to re- 
Se lessons they are adapted 
to teac 

Let it not be overlooked, my brethren, that God's 
hand is in these events. Whatever may be thought 
of the instruments He employs, or the measures 
ne pursue, let us remember they are all subject 
to His authority. Even if we suffer wrong at the 
hands of our fellow creatures, He permits that 
wrong for some good end. He permitted Joseph 
to be sold by his brethren, but it was in order to 
exelt him. He employed the king of Babylon to 


.conquer Judea, but it was to humble his people. 
And when he suffers grievous dissensions to arise 


in a Christian denomination, he will make it sub- 
servient to some future , 

One effect of these things should obviously be to 
humble us. The terian Church has had 
much to lift her up. She has enjoyed great pros- 
perity. She has grown rapidly in numbers, wealth, 
and influence. And it may be, she has been un- 
duly exalted. Whether 
know that she has come far short of her duty. No 
one can explore her history for several years 
and mark her undue conformity to the world, her 
toleration of pernicious errots, and the low stand- 
ard of her piety, without feeling that she needed 
chastisement. And if we bring the matter home 
to our own hearts, and inquire how we have lived, 
and what we have been doing for the cause of 
Christ, we shall be forced to exclaiin with Ezra, 
“ Surely, thou our God hast punished us less than 
our iniquities deserve.” 

While we abase ourselves for our sins, let us 
also be humbled in the review of the occurrences 
of the last few weeks. We are not responsible, it 
is true, for the litigation in which we have been in- 
volved. I speak advisedly when I say that the or- 
thodox portion of the Presbyterian Church, would 
sooner have thrown all their funds (had they held 
them in any other way than as a trust) into the 
depths of the sea, than have summoned another 

ion of the Church into a court of Justice. But 
it is not this aspect of the case of which | speak 
now. There are interests involved in this matter 
which reach far beyond the limits of our own de- 
nomination. Whatever opinions we may have 
about the conduct of those who are the plaintiffs in 
this suit, we cannot but find matter for humiliation 
in reflecting on the attitude in which our Church 


her | 088 been presented before the world, and the re- 


proach which has been thereby brought upon reli- 
gion. It is transactions of this sort which point 
the jest of the-scorner, and confirm the infidelit 

of the skeptic. And if there be any one Church 
over whose dissensions the enemies of religion 
would especially exult, it is our own; for no 
Church has been more zealous in opposing them, 
Or more conspicuous in enforcing the claims of 
Christianity. It becomes us, then, on this as well 
as other accounts, to humble ourselves before God. 


Again, we should regard the adverse providence 
which has befallen us, as designed to prove our 
Christian graces. 

Whatever may be the final iasue of this cause, 
the legal decision already made has disappointed 
our hopes. It is not easy to bear such a disappoint- 
ment without murmuring. But does not re- 
quire it of us? May it not be that he has laid this 
burden upon us in order to try the temper of our 
show us what manner by we are 

e party opposed to us are tri victory ; 
we by defeat. Perhaps-both are equally difficult 
to bear. Let it be our care to our souls in 
patience. Let us endeavour to cultivate a spirit 
of meekness and forgiveness. Let us maintain an 
unshaken in God. The counsel of Da- 
vid, in the 37th Psalm, appears to-me to be emi- 
nently suited to our present circumstances. “ De- 
light thyself, also, in the Lord, and he shall give 
thee the desires of thy heart. Commit thy way 
‘unto the Lord; hall bing: finth, thy 
bring it to pass. i 
righteousness aw the light, and thy Johemedt as 
the noon-day. Rest in the Lord, and wait patient- 
ly for him; fret not thyself because of him who 

pereth in his way, because of the man who 
bringeth wicked devices to pass. Cease from an- 
ger aod forsake wrath; fret not thyself in any 
wise to do evil. For those that wait upon the 
Lord, they shall inherit the earth.”. Should we 
bear our reverse in this spirit, my brethren, and 


Chureh, and withdraw chastisement after it 
had accomplished its work. Bat if we are 


and unsubmissive, and disposed rather to i 


but increeged, 
in, God is calling upon us in these events to 
be much in prayer. Perhaps if there had 
been more prayer, a different result would have fol- 
lowed. However that may be, there never was a 
period when our Church stood in more need of ear- 
nest and united prayer then now. The final issue 
of this matter is with God. Let the ri 


Synode, 
i directed lo make ication, with 
oil proper order thereon.” 


ir} in which our Charch has been 
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of theie waps, and petarn to old pathe” which 


in, the events of which we have been sp 


ing present a trong motive to 
afectionate union among the 
The signs of the times indicate that the struggle 
for several 
years past, is but the prelude to another, different 
in form, but perhaps still more momentous in its 
bearings and consequences. Adversity is often the 
cradle of friendship even among the world; the 
trials of the Charch, ‘then, may well cement the 
hearts of her friends into a closer alliance. These 
trials will be comparatively trivial should they 
banish from our communion all petty differences, 
and bind the ministers and churches of our widely- 
extended denomination into one bro- 
therhood like that which characterized the earliest 
and best days of Christianity. 
And this suggests another observation, viz. that 
the Church is ws called 
upon by her present trials to rally to the support 
of her own benevolent institutions. I am aware 
that these have not been neglected hitherto. But 
they ought now to be sustained with more effici- 
ency than ever. Whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of the pending suit at law, the time has 
come when our Church must concentrate her liber- 
ality upon her own institutions. Not only must she 
ive with a more rous hand, (a thing which 
er wealthy members will nat fail to do in this 
emergency) but she must maintain the ground she 
has taken with growing vigour, and put forth all 
her energies for the tion of her own system 
of faith and discipline. It is not meant by this that 
she should refuse to co-operate with other sects in 
all suitable methods of ing the common 
Christianity ; but that her first object should be to 
sustain her own institutions. The various denomi- 
nations with which our General Assembly has 
hitherto maintained a formal ence, have 
within the year suspended their intercourse 
with us. The omen is too significant to be misun- 
derstood. Divine Providence is calling upon the 
Presbyterian Church te avoid all entangling alli- 
ances, and to sland by herself. If it be Fon ay 
to prefer our own institutions to those of other de- 
nominations, and to direct our first and chief 
efforts to the ion of genuine Presbyterian- 
ism, when we believe Presbyterianism to embrace, 
both in doctrine and order, more of the Gospel of 
Christ than any other system, then may it please 
God_ to diffuse this sort of bi raga our 
Church, from one end of it to the other. The op- 
posite sentiment which glories in its universal 
ilanthropy, (and which by the way has charity 
or all opinions except a zealous attachment to 
one’s own Church,) although amiable in its aspect, 
will often be found to rest on a dangerous indiffe- 
rence to the distinguishing truths of the Gospel. 
Experience has shown too that what with the num- 
ber of Christian sects in this country, and the pow- 
er of irreligion, no denomination can expect to 
thrive which does not as far as possible consolidate 
its strength and look well to its own interests. The 
Presbyterian Church has no doubt done much ee 
by cultivating other people’s vineyards; and there 
is as little doubt she would have done much more 
, had she taken better care of her own. ‘That 
er experience may not be lost upon her, let her 
ministers and churches coine up as one man to her 
help, and unite with the firmness which she now 
has a right to expect from them in sustaining her 
institutions, 
Finally, my brethren, let us in faith commit our 
beloved Church into the hands of her adorable Head 
and Saviour 


We cannot, it is true, divest ourselves of all so- 
licitude about the issue of her present troubles. [1 
would be worse than affectation to pretend that 
we care not how the pending legal investigation 
may terminate. We do care: first, because we are 
not willing to see the funds bequeathed to us by 
pious and orthodox Presbyterians, alienated from 
our guardianship, and mcm | employed in sub- 
vetting our faith: and, secondly, because the loss 
of this suit would be likely to give a new impulse 
to those pernicious heresies which have already 
wrought so much mischief. For if the late deci- 

what could more animate the 
zeal of errorists? What could give greater cur- 
rency to their opinions? Our own Church might 
indeed close its doors against them, but the day 
has gone by when any thing short of Socinianism 
seal Se consistently censured in the other divis- 
ion of the Church. The policy of that party has 
been to prostrate all those lets and hinderances to 
the diffusion of error, engrafted upon our Constitu- 
tion by the wisdom of our fathers: and they bave 
repeatedly decided that the Semi-Pelagianism 
the New Haven School, ought to be freely tolera- 
ted. What then is to prevent their churches from 
being overrun with this system? What is to stay 
the tendency, already so fearfully developed among 
them, to a genera] defection from the truth '* 

But these are only the suggestions of short 
sighted reason. Our business is not to predict fu- 
ture events nor to yield to an excessive anxiety 
about them; but to commit our Church and all her 
interests into God’s hands. He has brought her 
through mgny conflicts and perils, and he will not 
forsake her now. She may be opposed by the 
world ; she may be stripped of her property ; false 
friends may desert her; she may be uced in 
extent and numbers; but “ God is in the midst of 
her” and she “ cannot be moved.” His language 
to her even now appears to be ; “ For a small mo- 
ment have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies 
will I gather thee. In a little wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord 
thy Redeemer.—For the mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed; but my kindness shal! 
not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mer- 
cy on thee.” (Isa. liv. 7.) 

Let these gracious promises animate our faith, 
my brethren; and let us leave the issue of our pre- 
sent trials with our Covenant God and Redeemer. 
Awaiting in calm submission the future develop- 
ment of his wise and benignant purposes, we may 
yet see the afflictions of our beloved Church made 
subservient to her solid and lasting prosperity. In- 
deed, it would argue a most culpable distrust of 
God, to doubt that he will bring her safely ae 
all her perils, and make her again to rejoice in the 
cheering manifestations of his love. 

* Thea ions here ex ing the 
pi expressed by such men as Mr. Nettleton, Dr. Woods, 

r. Humphrey, Dr. Tyler, and others among the lead- 
ing Divines of New England. Between this class of 
Divines, (it may be remarked incidentally,) and the 
orthodox part of the Presbyterian Church, the most 
friendly relations have always subsisted, and it is to be 
hoped nothing will occur to interrupt this harmony. 
It is well understood by them that the controversy in 
our-church is not with New England, nor with Con- 
gregationalists, as such, but with the New Haven doc- 
triries, and the unnatural admixture of Congregation- 
alism and Presbytcrianism in our ecclesiastical judica- 

currency. Every one knows t 5 of 
shod almost as much 
discussion amongst the New England churches, as 
within our own communion. Whcether this solicitude 
has any just foundation, may be inferred from the fol- 
lowin ief oom from the “ Christian Examin- 
er,” (the leading Unitarian organ in the United States.) 
for Nov. 183€. The writer iss ing of the diffus-. 
ion of the New Divinity in the Presbyterian Church. 
“These innovations, (he dbserves,) are not so impor 
tant in themselves as they are for the results to which 
they lead, as the prelude of an entire revolution in the 
of the day." “We conclude, there- 

e, as we began, by saying, that the cause of liberal 
Christianity, has received a powerful impulsc from 
the late doings in the Presbyterian Church, and that 
the end is not yet.” 7 


If you find yourself inclined to be as the most 
are, and to do as the moat do, consider that you 
cannot have that pleasure in sin which others may. 
You have had a good education, and good instruc- 
tion ; yovr conscience hath been more awakened, 
and will not suffer you to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin, a6 others who are more t, and worse 
educated may. Conscience will mix gall with 

; when to prayer, in even- 
dll bed, and retired, or in 
the dark, it will read sad lectures to you, and 


make 


members of our| 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHURCH AND STATE. 
The Pastors and Elders of the First, 


Judge of 
Pennsylvania, in a case involving the exis- 
tence of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
porate property ; vi earn 
and honest counsel, that the lawe of the country, 
rightly administered, do no more tolerate the idea 

inv an erroneeus and schismatical minori- 

| ty of the Chutch with all its rights and franchises. 
than, as.it appears to us, common sense, simple 
justice, true honour, or pure religion can approve 
any such attempt; and having seriously employed 
ourselves in the cousideration of our affairs, in 
their present difficult and important conjuncture ; 
sought humbly of God, Jesus 
rist, divine direction, as to the course of conduct 

at this time becoming in us, as orderly citizens and 
evangelical Christians:—we do now, in public 


| meeting assembled, cordially adopt the following 


itions, as expressive of our sense of what 
is proper wise, on,our own part and on the 
part of all our brethren, and of our beloved Church. 
Ast. As the Church hus been haled before the civil 
tribunals, we think it is due to the occasion, to the 
wishes of our deceased benefactors, to the magni- 
iude of the interests at stake, to the character of the 
Church at large, and to the law itself, that the 
opinion of a single judge should not terminate this 
Gaurch, by Judge Hager: shosid be 
e Chu vigour- 
ously, effectually, as we should not doubt” suc- 
to the last resort. 
2d.. We are of opinion moreover, that should 
be takén to carry some branch of this subject, into 
the Courts of the United States, and if necessary, 
up to the Supreme Court ; so that from the highest 
and most competent seats of justice, the Church 
may learn, what protection she may expect from 
the civil power, and to what extent religious liber- 
ty, and the absolute se ion. of Church and 
State, do exiat amongst us. Or if we have all been 
deceived in supposing that these things were so, 
that the country and the Church, may be undeceiv- 
ed, clearly and from the highest authority. 
3d. We consider also, that as the property of the 
Church is widely scattered, and exists in various 
States—legal and proper. steps shouid be taken in 
order to obtain the decision of the tribunals of other 
‘States besides Pennsylvania; seeing that even 
should the extraordinary decision of Judge Rogers 
be fully approved and sustained, by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania—it will only decide the par- 
ticular case ; or at the farthest will only affect the 
interests of the Church in Pennsylvania; and will 
not be of any authority, and should not be consider- 
ed of any weight in influencing the conduct of the 
Church, in other States, whose laws and decisions 
have been and we doubt not will be, directly oppo- 
site to the law and decision of Judge Rogers. 
‘Ath. It is, however, our clear and decided judg- 
nt, that if ever, and whenever, upon full trial, 
the laws of our country shall have finally decided 
to take our corporate property and franchises from 
us, and vest them in others, no matter whom; 
then, having done what righteously we might, to 
prevent such issne; our duty as orderly and law- 
abiding men will require, full and complete obedi- 
ence to ascertained Jaw in its appropriate sphere ; 
in that case, the civil authorities, and not the 
Charch, being justly responsible for the result. 
Sth. But at the same time, believing our doc- 
trine, discipline, and order, to be in full accordance 
with the revealed will of God our Saviour, and de- 
nyiog to all human tribunals the least particle of 
authority to.meddle with any particular of either of 
the three; and the Church itself having by decided 
deliberately, repeatedly, and 
we atill believe rightdously decided, that this is a 
controversy, involving vital principles, on many 
points ofeach; and that they whom Judge Rogers 
has adjudged to be the true Presbyterian Church, 
are in fact, in grievous error, as to all; we there- 
fore are fully prepared, and firmly resolved to stand 
by owr ancient faith. discipline, and order ; and 
to carry out in whatever circumstances Providence 
may place us, such ecclesiastical action, heretofore 
begun, or hereafter to be instituted, as shall sepa- 
rate the true Presbyterian Church from all foreign 
elements, and vindicate and maintain her scriptural 
standards. 
6th. We solemnly invite the attention of all the 
Presbyteries to this important subject ; hoping that 
their Commissioners may come up to the approach- 
ing General Assembly, fully possessed of the ma- 
tured purposes of their respective Presbyteries in 
And if the Presbytery of Baltimore a e, we 
desire, that this instrument be laid as ore hy 
by its missioners, on the table of the coming 


Assembly. 
w J. BRECKINRIDGE, Chuirman. 
. W. Musarave, 
J. C. Backus, serves. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. | 


From Matwe.—The Maine papers contain a corres- 
pondence between General Scott, Sir Juhn Harvey, 
and Gov. Fairfield. Gen. Scott seems to have acted, in 
the affair, in the capacity of a mediator, and has ef.- 
fected an arrangement which puts an end for the 
present to all hostile measures on the frontier, and sets 
at rest all questions of controversy, until further in- 
structions shall be received from the British Govern- 
ment. The troops of Maine are to return immediately 
to their homes. 

On the 23d ult., the Legislature of New Brunswick 
was prorogued. An address to the Queen was agreed 
upun before their adjournment, in which her attention 
is invited to the long disputed question of the “ North- 
Eastern Boundary of the United States,” which they 
represent as revolving the future union, welfare and 
prosperity of the British North American possessions. 

er attention is also called to the invasion of the Pro. 
vince by an armed force from the state of Maine, and 
to the value of the territory in dispute. 

Case or Da. lesrn from the Philadel. 
phia Public Ledger, that the Grand Jury, for the Court 
of Criminal Sessions, have returned a bill of indict- 
ment against Thomas W. Dyott, Principal of the late 
Manual Labour Bank, for fraudulent insolvency. The 
charges are set forth in the following counts : 


“1. Colluding and contriving with T. B. & C. W. 
Dyott, to conceal value $50,000. 
2. Fraadulen 


ye ae to T. B. & C. W. Dyott 
goods, value $50, 

3, Colluding and contriving with T. W. Dyott, Jr., 
to conceal goods, value $50,000. 

4. Fraudulntly conveying to I’. W. Dyott, Jr. goods, 
value $2000. 
5. Colluding and contriving with M. B. Dyott, to 
conceal value $30,000. 

6. Colluding and contriving with W. Wells, to se- 
erete $840 in money. 

7. Fraudulently conveying to Julia Dyott furniture, 
value $1000. 

8. goods and merchandise, value 


9. Concealing $300,000 in money. 
16. Concealing $100,000 in money. 
11. Concealing $10,000 in money. 
All with the expectation to receive future benefit to 
himeelf, and with intent to defracd his creditors.” 


Six anp Sucar.—A correspondent at Richmond, 
Indiana, says that a bill has passed to a third reading 
in the Legislature of that ~— granting a premium of 
$2 for every 1000 white mulberry trees two years old 
—$3 for every 10 lbs. uf cocoons—$5 for every 5 lbs. 
reeled silk—and for every 10 Ibe. beet s 50 cents. 
The passage of soch a law could not fail to give an 
impulse to these branches of domestic industry, which 
would place them in a few years on a permanent ba- 
sis.— Gen. Farmer. 

Paincecy Muniricence.—We have been informed 
that ‘Thomas F. McKinny and James Perry have sub- 
scribed $3000 per annum for five years, to sustain a 
female academy in Texas, conducted by Mrs. Gibb, 
and daughters. Such acts of generous liberality in the 
cause of should reward of 

ic approbation 4 whi so justi 

Presipents or THE Unirep Srates.—The Savanmah 
Georgian of-Friday, the 15th ull., says, “ Ex.President 
Jackson to day completes his 72d year—having been 
born on the 15th of March 1767. General oe : 
ton died in his 68th year; Mr. Adams, the elder in 
his 91st; Mr. Jefferson, in his 84th; Mr. Madison, in 
his 86th, and Mr. Monroe, in bie 73d year. Ex-Presi- 


| 
Domzstic Arraoraiations.— According to the offi. 

cial report made by the Clerk of the House of R 

sentatives, a were made duri ae. 


session of Congress to the amount of 
for the following objecte, viz. 
Civil aad Diplomatic @0,010,081 57 
Army, Fortifications, and Military 

A y> 16,556,253 65 
Navy 5,130,781 64 
Revolu and other 2,499,020 15 
Current expenses of the India de- 

1,755,007 28 

‘0 promote progress use- 

ful arts 9,259 22 
Private claims 45,065 27 


$36,862,242 78 

Dear ann Dums.—The Virgiuia Legislature has 

@ resolution locating a Deaf and Dumb Asy- 

um at Staunton, and “pp iating 20,000 dollars to 

erect buildings, and 10, D dollars annually to defray 
its expenses. 

Rarip Weatta.—The American Farmer states that 

a crop of Morus Multicaulis trees, which was raised 

in North Carolina, and was brought to Baltimore last 

week, was sold for the enormous sum of thirty thou- 

sand dollars! 


Orenine of tus New Canats.—The Canal 
Board have decided to have the Canals of that State 
open for navigation on the 20th inst. 


I:.uino1s.—It appears from the report of the Board 
of public works for Ihinois, that the internal 

ment system in that State, embraces 1342 miles of 
railroad, estimated to cost $11,000,000. The canal 
from the Illinois river to Lake Michi will cost 
several millions; and it has been in rapid progress for 
some time. 

Bang ov tar Unrrev Srates.—Mr. Biddle has 
signed his office of President of the United States 
Bank, assigning as the cause the bad state of his 
health. Mr. Thomas Dunlap has been chosen by the 
to supply the deficieney thus occa- 
810 

Sreciz Susrensions.—The Savannah branch of the 
Bank of Darien bas suspendd specie payments, and it 
is said that the other branches will follow suit. Half 
of the stock is owned by the state of Georgia. 

The Bank of Mississippi at Princeton, Miss., also 
sus d paying specie on the 15th ult. 
he Commercial Bank at Vicksburg, Miss., has also 
suspended specie payments. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to March 2d, and Paris to February 

28th have been received at the port of New York. 

most important intelligence from is 
the rejection, by both Houses of Parliament, of the pe- 
titiuns of the anti-Corn Law party for a hearing before 
those bodies on the subject of thcir petitions. 

The French Journals are almost entirely devoted to 
the coming election of members to the Chamber of De- 
puties, and those in the interest of the Ministry speak 
with great confidence of obtaining a majority. 

An official declaration appears in the Hanover Ga- 
zette, tothe effect that if the deputies of the Second 
Chamber do not appear and take their seats before the 
first of March, such seats will be declared vacated. 

Extensive beds of coal have been discovered near Ya- 
lova on the Asiatic coast of the Marmora, so that no 
impediment to the employment of steainers on those 
waters now remaius. 

Great confidence is expressed by several of the Lon. 
don papers, that the government of Belgium will uc- 
cede to the late treaty; but in the meantime preparations 
for a different issue were in active progress on all 


sides. 

Mr. McNeill, the ambassador to Persia, finally left 
Teheran on the 3d of January, giving orders to 
the British officers in the Persian service to proceed 
to Bagdad, and there wait farther instructions. Thc 
Persian court had shown no symptoms of a desire for 
reconciliation with England. / 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Lord wm has been appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Lreland. e is the eldest son of Ear! Fortescue, and 


has been raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
Fortescue. He is fifty six years old. » 

This appointment was assuiled by the Tories in Par. 
liament, as it had been by the Tory press. Lord Lynd- 
harst led the attack, and forboded great and certain 
evils to the Protestant Establishment, which are to re- 
sult from that appointment. 

The papers say that a process of arming for deadly 
strife is going on very extensively amoung the chartists 
and torch-light men of the manufacturing districts. 
Subscriptions are raised for baying pikes, &c. 

On the second reading of the Irish municipal corpo- 
rations bill, the ministers twice defeated their oppo. 
nents by large majorities—on motions to adjourn—the 
first time by a vote of 151 to 65, and the second 147 to 
61. In the course of the debate the speech of Lord 
Ebrington, in July 1838, was adverted to ;—Lord Jolin 
Rassell declaring that he understood it only as express- 
ing the opinion that the revenucs of the Protestant 
church in Ireland were too large, and that he agreed 
in that opinion. 

Lord Glenelg has expressed to Lord Durham the 
Quceen’s satisfaction, and that of her Government, with 
his Report on the affairs of Canada. 

Lord Durham appears daily to be getting the better 
of his opponents. A great disposition to cunciliate him 
is very apparent. 

Dusun, Fes. 20.—Death of the “ Wandering Pi- 

.”"— This singular individual died on Sunday night 
in Mercer’s Hospital, in this city, where he had been 
for three weeks previously. It is stated in an adver: 
tisement in the papers that “ Graham Stuart, common- 
ly called the wandering piper, died in the hospital, 
having previously made his will, and thereby be- 
queathed all his property for the uses and purposes of 
the said hospital.” 

Two English men-of-war had sailed for Patras, to 
demand explanations respecting an attempt to murder 
Signor Rietti, and an insult offered to the British con- 
vk A band of robbers suddenly entcred the residence 
of M. Rietti, the partner of the house of P. Clark & 
Co., and a servant, by clusing the door of an inner 
apartment, saved the life of his master, which was 
threatened by the assassin’s knife. The English con- 
sul, seeing that the police did not do their duty, pro- 
tested against the negligence of the local authorities, 
and in answer, received a letter full of insults from the 
Secretary of the Government, the chief of the gendar- 


merie. 
FRANCE. 

Much gloom is said to rest upon 
in Paris. Nine new failures were declared on Monday. 
The returns of the receipts and disbursements of the 
saving bank on Sunday and Monday showed the in. 
crease of ularm or of distress. The payments on those 
days exceeded the lodgments by a sum of more than 
200,000f.; the former have amounted to 700,000/, 
while the latter had been only 492,000f 


SPAIN. 

The account of the execution of a number of Carlist. 
officers by Maroto, the commander in chief of Don 
Carlos, is confirmed. The Don had issued a procla- 
mation declaring Maroto a traitor, and Muroto, in his 
turn, had sent forth a bulletin addressed to the army, 
in which he represents his royal master as litile better 
than an idiot, the slave of profligate courtiers. The 
impression was becoming general that Don Carlos had 
lost the confidence of the army, and that a conspiracy 
had been set on foot among his followers to compel 
him to abdicate his pretensions in favour of his son, 
and thus pave the way for a general peace by means 
of the marriage of Queen Isabella and her royal! cou- 
sin. It is added that Espartero is at the bottom of 
this plot, which is in a course of rapid development. 

execution or rather murder of the generals is 
ascribed fo a struggle for power between them and 
Maroto, in which they were likely to prove successful. 
Don Carlos is said to have been 4 t of the mur-’ 
der until after it was accomplished. 
_ FRANCE AND’ MEXICO. 

Important intelligence in relation to France and 
Mexico has been received by way of New Orleans, 
and confirmed by arrivals at New ork from Havana. 

A treaty of peace had been signed by Admiral Bau. 
din and the Mexican Minister. Mexican Govern- 
ment hed ratified the treaty, in consequence of which 
the blockade of Vera Cruz was raised on the Sth ult., 
and the various merchant vessels were landing their 


commercial affairs 


received by the French Consul-General at New York. 


said, in private letters received at New Orleans, to be 
gocsnetaes by England. These letters also say that 
rance herself bears the expenses of the hostile opera- 
tions, retaining, however, certain pieces of cannon 

ofore mounted in the castle. 


i with bi 
you review your past delights wit tterness.| 


dert J. Q. Adams is now in his 74th or 75th ycar; Mr. 
Van Burco is 57 or thereabouts.” 


It is said that the inhabitants af Vera Cruz, 
the Mexi - 


Official information to this effect has becn| howe in 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The stated semi-annual meeting of the 2d . 
of Philadelphia will be held on Tuesday, the 16th 

of April, in the lecture-room of the Central church, 
Philadelphia, ut 10 o’elock, A. M. 
W. D. Howaap, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 


The Presb of New-Castle will meet in the 
in Waynesburg, (Rev. W. W. 
Latta ) va Tuesday, the 16th of A a at 12 o’vlock, 


M. Sessions are requested toe 
tale of Presbytery, to send up their 
Statistical Reports. 


and 
Jnuon H. Stated Clerk. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A discourse on the above subject will, with the Di- 
vine leave, be delivered in the 2d Presbyterian charch, 
Seventh street, near Arch, Philadel Sabbath (to- 
morrow) evening, at half past seven o’clock, by the 
Pastor. The particular subject will be The dealings 
of God with our country during the leet seven years. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The subscriber thankfully acknow the 
donation of filly Ladies of Upper Straus- 
burgh and Roxbury, Frankli 


MARRIED, 


On the 26th March, by the Rev. W. D. Howard, 
Mr. Peren Myeas, Jun., to Miss Caruanine M. Crsax, 
daughter of Robert Eames, Esq., all of Oxford towa- 
ship Philadelphia county, Pa. 

Thursday, March 14th, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Carrell, Mr. Samuxt. Coutrer, to Miss Mary Srives, 
' all of Mifflin county, Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Cold Springs, Cape May, N. J. on the 7th of 
February, 1839, wife of B. Waxes, and 
youngest daughter of Thomas H. Hughes, in the 39th 
year of her age, after a severe illness which she bore 
with christian fortitude and holy acquiescence in the 
will of her Covenant God. Her amiable disposition, 
her kindness of manner, and many other excellent 
qualities, will cause her death to be — felt in the 
sorrowing hearts of an extensive circle of connexions 
and friends. But in her large and lovely family, be- 
reft of a mother so affectionate, there is a wound made, 
which the hand that dealt the blow, alone can heal. To 
him, who according to the wise cou of his own 
will, works in a way mystcrious at t to us, her 
family and friends may with confidence for support 
and consolation ; they mourn but not as without hope, 
for the object of their affections is not lost to them. 
She has been privileged, as we trust, to precede them 
in the full enjoyment of that blessedness to which there 
is no interruption and no end, 
_ Death stole in softness o’er that lovely face, 

And touched each feature with a new born grace. 

On cheek and brow, unearthly beauty lay, 

And told that life’s poor cares had passed away. 

In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me, 

I ask no more than this, to die like thee. 


H. B. J. 
Died, on the 18th March, at Great Spring, near New 
Hope, Pa., Miss Saran Ann Incuas, eldest daughter of 


the Hon. Samuel D. Ingham. In the death of this youn 
lady ali who had the pleasure of an acquaintance wi 
her feel that the community has sustained a serious 
| bereavement. Her qualities, intellectual and moral, 
were such as fitted her to be an ornament and a bles. 
sing to the circle in which she moved. Her mind, 
natarally strong and active, had been faithfully im- 
ed. She possessed great delicacy of feeling, uni. 
ted with much firmness of moral principle. She had 
long entertained a deep sense of the importance of re- 
ligion, and been an interested and a serious attendant 
on the public means of grace. 

Her last illness was protracted. For months she 
was confined to a bed of sickness. Her sufferings 
were very painful and acute. But she bore them with 
wonderful fortitude and patience. She felt that the 
will of the Lord was right. The Saviour of sinners 
was her only ground of trust; and she a ica ex- 
expressed a desire not to leave the world, till her 
doubts as to an imtercst in the Saviour were removed. 
This wish, which was so often the burden of her pray- 
ers, and of those offered up at her bedside, was ful 

ted. Her closing scene was a pleasing exhibition 
of the triumphs of faith. All doubt and fear vanished 
in the bright sunlight of an assured hope of glory. 
The last Sabbath she spent on earth was the period of 
her dying struggles. Not long after its close, her im- 
mortal spirit took its flight, we trust, to that blessed 
world, where reigns an eternal Sabbath. To her 
mourning friends it is a rich consolation, that while by — 
her death they have been bereaved, there is good rea- 
son to believe, it has added another to the company 
around the throne. 


SSEMBLY’S DIGEST.—A Digest compiled from the Re- 
cords of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh,. 
of their Acts and Proceedings. A few copies of the above 
scarce work just received and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George sircet, Philadelphia, 


) HART.—Just shed, and for sale by the Amen- 
eanSunday Schoo! Univn, Ellen Hart; or the Little Ser- 
vant Girl, 108 pages, 18mo. with frontispiece, Price 18 cents, 
for sale at the Depositarics in Philadelphia, New York, &c. ~ 
april 6—3¢ 
OBERT CARTER, Theologival, lassical, and Miscellane- 
ous Bookseller, No, 58 Canal street, corner of Lawrenee, 
New York, has reeently published, and has for sale, the following - 


works, viz. 
series of Tales for the Young, by Miss Catha- 


Holiday House, 
rine Sinclair, Authoress of Modern accomp 

Crook in the Lot, by Boston. oa 

Symin on the Atonement, 2d edition, 

History of the Churches of New York. 

McCries Lectures on the Hook of Esther. 

Stevenson on the Offices of Christ. 

Memoirs of H. Sinclair, by Leigh Richmond. 

Hill and Valley, by Miss Sinclair. 

Christian Father at Home, by Dr. Brownlee. 

Adam on the Millennium. 

Little Henry and his Aunt. 


McEwen on the T 

Symingtcn on the inion of Chriet. 
Minister's Family, by a Country Clergyman. 
Gospel Sonnets, 


Ambrose’s Looking to Jesus, 

Iu press, Christian Youth’s Book, by Dr, Brownlee. 
Family at Heatherdale, by Mrs. . Mackay. 

Also for sale a few copics of the Assembly's Digest. 


TEA STORE A .D FAMILY GROCERY, 
No. 244 Market St above Seventh, south side, Philadel- 
phia. To the above establishment, the subseribers desire to di- 
rect, the attention of their friends and customers, and st 

visiting the city who wish to purchase their stock of : 
&e., fur family use, before returninghome. A visit to the Siore. 
and an examination of the quality 


Iu 
ermicelli; Underwood’s Pickles and Sauces; also Lon-~ 
Beef Sicak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Gevernment Jav: 


don Fish and 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 


Sweetmeats, Ohves, Ca ; Sard: Sweet Oj 
im Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 


= 
weet ec. 
ae BALDWIN & COLTON. 


reasonable terms. 
april 6, 


BOOKS. 
put Philade 


street, 
Leland’s View of the Deistical 
mons, 8vo; Christian Antiquit 
12me ; Cole on "s Sovervignty e Preac 
Four Skeictons 


taining upwarde of 
Cite and Corres 


— Published by J. Whetham, 144 Ches- 

Ipbia. Dick's Theology, 2 vols. 8vo; 

len, abridged fee by 
a rom Bin 

Masvew of Modern 


g 
4 
lad 


use of 
Families, by Translation of Ho- 
of 


NCETON ENGLISM AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL.— 
} The Rev. A. De witt has taken a la and ecommodious 
N. J. and intends 


The payment of-the indemnification by Mexico is 


. > ‘Setament, pad have been the occasion ofthe. recent | was.in the midst of her, And, (to other 
ak not very diff ult. to perform mply;| ed inthe reiga of the Second Charles, A.D. 1002,| Aga 
yous historical ostline of the Pian of Union, | two thousand (and among | 
xpitle its and effect in. placa{ them such men as Owen, and Goodwin, Calamy, | Second, Dhird, and Fourth Preebyterien churches | 
you: of causes of our late diffi- and Baxter, Fiavel, and’ Philip Henry, and Mar- | the city of Baltimore and Commonwealth of 
Ags us, bea enialleded to—ri. mean the lax | from people, that he made their 
nistention'of our ow em, im.consequence | consolations to abound, and overruled the tyranny 
.. most. s..errors. have been | of man, to the glory of his name and the good of 
= «The eontn ‘in our teloved Church, my| I wish it to bé understood, that I do not men- | 
eet tion these historical events as furnishing an exact | 
| > bys. noe-the forme of religion, nor cal po | parallel toour own case. I refer to them only in | 
abou whe ihe & general way, as illustrations of the sentiment, 
ja really subversive of the 
pot yet have heen fally carried 
bat which Jie at the basis of it 
on the ruins of Calvinise the | 7 
a - Jaya hold of the ctrines of the Gospel, those 
tz which are deposited in the ark-of the co- | 
be seized upon only bythe 
| © “Phe orthodox have been for years watching the 
uree af these errors, and resisting them. Unwil- | constituted him a life director m. 
bly’s Board of Foreign Missions. May the Great Head 
a of the Church, bless the donots, and accept of the gift 
- as a part of his dear people's offerings, brought into the 
treasury of the Lord, to carry forward the good cause 
of Missions. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
surpassed by any in the city, such as Choice Green and Black 
Teas of the latest Leaf, Brown Su- 
gars, and Buston double Loaf do. Boston yrup New York, . 
7 | Sugar House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rieo Molasses. 
| Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Kobeson’s polished and 
| Judd’s pouns sees wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, D Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime ng 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co,, Premium Dairy, Pine 
Sap Sa 
ni and 
| 
rs. Haw i2m0; Caivin 
| Notes, "Also ihe following valtable School Bovis, whieh the | 
| attention of Teachers others are mvited. An Introduction 
| to the Knowledge of Greek Grammar, by Samuci B. Wylie, 
D. D, Viee Provo:t and Professor of Ancient Lan in the 
ty of Pennsylvania; Elements of Geomet Eu 
he ear fhe Was resentment against our opponents than con School, on Monday, the 6th of May next. He wil) make 
of the severity of repent of our sins, then we may reasonably expect every effort in his power to promote the physical, moral, and 
which mo'language can describe ; but the lustre of ; ; telleetual improvement of pile. . 
roars eclipsed the fires which consumed her that the chastisement will not only be continued, Trrmi—For tuition, board, washing, mending, light, 
iiustrious martyrs, and proved that of a truth God stationery and cot, bedding) $190 per 
B. Rice, | D. D. Rev, James 
i to apply for admission into those n expelled, since the commencement of hostilitics, | Charles Hodge, D. Professors jn the Theo- 
oar connexion which are is said to have been settled by Mr. Packenham a\ 7 at New Jersey. 
bonvontent thelr reepective locations: and tha $200,000, 
any such Presbyteries ac aforesaid, being strietly Pres- In consequence of this arran t, the English| LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE —H. 
t with him with one irec r Chesnut just publish- 
1 terian ia doctrine and order, and now in connexion counsels, and to prepare them for the result. And squadron had sailed from Vera Cruz, and the French, as se a wen aa _ — 
under Admiral Baudin, was to leave there in a few | Wilberfore., A.M. A. from 
while day the Landen edition, Casper Merrie, D., in vel, 
who have departed from her faith, re- | font Holy by 
nounced her authority, that they. may see the error —J: the settlement of the april’ 
.. 


Count not thy that have idly flown, 


Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate? 


glmtost'a score of. years, that countenance should 


‘ smoke of some burning censer of the skies. The 


The unb 
_ time, the» iedications of an approaching tempest 


pegks, and the next moment the clonds open 
the rocks tottered to their foundations, a Aaa like 


to | 
‘rol } 


Creation wears her emera 
in all her ‘loveliness ; 
little flower, . Lane 

Th might vie, 
‘trembling in.ite purple eye.” 
Zea may vejoice, indedd tis true,” 
Des drop of dow, 
will) no doubt, as on you move, 
looks und herds prove ; 
when the sun ascends on high, 

Its beam will draw me copa 
| I must own my humb creat 


|) the stream, “ vor thus repine, 
Poriwell'tis knowns powerdivinec, 
his with sapreme, 
oy “Though thov art, (I that allow,) 
mark of heaven's conte:npt att thou, 
Thou hast refreshed an humble flower, 
“:s Aind-done aecording to thy power.” 


All that ere, both t and small, 
Tike may all repinings quell, 


./ What serves his purpose, scrves him w 

© "The above beautiful lines tre the production of Mary Cul- 
servant gizifrom Devonshire, Engiand, 


“HOW OLD ART THOU?” 


The years that were vainly spents, 
apesk of: the honors thou must blush to own, 
+ ¢ When thy spirit:stands before the throne, 
oo .Temeeguat for the talents lent. 


the hours redeemed from sin, 

} ts employed for heaven— 
_ Oh, fewand evil thy days have been, 

ch Thy life a toilsome and worthless scene, 


or a nobler purpose given. 


Wi) sun stand still on his way ? 
Both on, and-thy spirit’s fate, 
_. Rests on the point of life's little date— 
_. + Thea live while ’tis called to-day. . 


Life's waning hours, like the sybil’s page, 
_.. As they lessen, in valuc rise : 
Oh, rouse thee and live! nor deem that man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly w 


THE THUNDER STORM. 
BY GORGE D. PRENTICE. 


_ |.mever wasa man of feeble courage. There 
upon whi lave not looked with an eye of dar- 
[have stood’ in the front of battle when 
evords were gleaming and circling around me, 
like fiery serpents of the air—~f have gat on the 
mountain pinnacle, when the whirlwind was rend- 
ing its oaks from the rocky clefts, and scattering 
them pi eal to the clouds—I have seen these 
things with a swelling soul, that knew not—that 
vecked not of danger—but there is something in 
the thunder’s voice, that makes me tremble like a 
child. “1 have’ tried to overcome this unmanly 
weakness. I have called pride to my aid, I have 
sought for moral courage in the lessons of philoso- 
poy bat all in yain; at the first low moaning of 

be distant cloud, my heart shrinks, quivers, and 
dies within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder had its origin 
in an incident that occurred when I wasa child of 
ten years. I had a little cousin, a girl of the same 
age with myself, who was the constant companion 

‘my childhood. Strange that after the lapse of 


beso firniliar to me. [I can still see the bright 
young creature, her large eye flashing like a beau- 
tiful gem, her free locks streaming as in joy, upon 
the sunrise gaze; and her cheek glowing like a 
ruby through a wreath of transparent snow. Her 
voice had the melody and the joyousness of a bird; 
and, when bounded over the wooded hill, or 
the fresh green valley, shouting a glad answer to 
every voice of nature, and clapping her bands in 
if ng away likea freed nightingale from the 
earth, and going off where all things are beautiful 
and happy like her. | 


_ It was'a morning in the middle of August. The 
little aide been passing some days at my fa- 
ther’s and she was now toreturn home. Her 
path lay across the fields, and I gladly became the 
Companion of her walk. I never knew a summer 
morning more beautiful and still. Only one little 
cloud was visible, and that seemed as pure, and 
white, and peaceful, as if it had been the incense- 


leaves hung silent in the woods, the waters of the 
bay had forgotten their undulations, the flowers 
were bending their heads, as if dteaming of the 
rainbow and the dew, and the whole atmosphere 


at my side was in a delirium of happiness, and her 
clear sweet voice came ringing upon the air as often 
as she heard the notes of a favourite bird, or saw 
some st and lonely flower in her wanderings. 
en and almost supernatural tranquility 
continged until nearly noon, Then, for the first 


were manifest. Over the summit of a mountain, 
at the.distanee of about a mile, the folds of a dark 
cloud became suddenly visible, and at the same in- 
stant, a hollow roar came down upon the winds, as 
if-it had been the sound of waves ina rocky cav- 
étn. The éloud rolled out a banner 
e air, but still the atmosphere was calm, and the 
ves as-motionless as before, and there was not 
evena quiver upon the sleeping waters, to tell of 
the hurricane. 
escape the tempest was impossible. As the 
that stood at the 
-e tall ragged precipice. There we re- 
‘ined, aud gazed ‘almost breathlessly upon the 
marshalling themselves like bloody giants 
that the young creature wha 
, Shut her ‘eyes convulsively, clun 
strength to my, arm, and. shriek 
rt would break. A few minutes ‘and 
e Storm was ypon us. During the height of its 
the little girl silently raised: her finger to the 
precipice that towered above us. As I looked up, 


i 


aa amethystine flame was quivering upon its grey: 


; of the universe, filled the air, and I felt 
blinded and thrown I knew not whither. 
loag I ‘remained insensible, I eannot tell, but 
when consciousness returned, the violence of the 
was’ the roar of the winds 


néck ‘was’ rent, a 


ry. of agony, and-then laid her down and gazed 
it feeling of calmness 


into her 


cheak,: was as lovel 
| E wept as if my head were. waters: > l-heve bul 
of w 


Man 
light iad shadow, but the ecenes I have portrayed 


hol 
“ calling to the clonds for drink,” is an of 
vapid and noiseless decay, 


| Oh! there was joy in the memory, that she had 


| dumb, and blind girl, named Laura Bridgman, then 


‘| has her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself 


upon! fant, who in me 
t knowin 


very fine spot nearly large 


preased 


in life as |, it 
as in lifeg.end, whe 


to my own, the fountain of tears*was 


ined ing and the 
remained weepi 

twili that I was‘taken tenderly 
by the hand, and led away where F saw the counte- 
nances of parents and sisters. 
+ years have gone by upon their wings of 


atill come evdr me, at times, with terrible distinct- 
ness. The old oak yet stands at the base of the 
ipice, but its limbs are black. and dead; and ite 
low trunk looking upwards to the sky, as if 


A year-ago I visited 
the spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came 
mournfully back to me, thoughts of the little inno- 
cent being who fell by my side, like some beautiful 


tree of s , rent up by the whirlwind, in the 
midst of But I remembered, and 


gone where no lightning slumbers in the folds of 
the rainbow shoul: and where the esun-lit waters 
are never broken by the storm-breath of Ompipo- 
tence. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


‘Phe following account of this yout 
girl, who is cut off from al] communication wit 
the external world, excepting through the medium 
of the touch, is extracted from the Annual Report 
‘of the Trustees of the New England Institution for 
the Education of the Blind: 
«It may be remembered, that in the report of the 
last Boa icular mention was made of a deaf, 


-a pupil, and promise was given of further notice of 
her case. 

It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot 
hear the Jeast sound, and never exercises her sense 
of smell, if she has any. Thus her mind dwells in 
darkness and stillness, as profound as that of a 
closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and 
sweet sounds, and pleasant odours, she has no con- 
‘ception; nevertheless, she seems as happy and 
playful as‘a bird or a lamb; and the employment 
of her intellectual faculties, the acquirement of 
a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is 
plainly marked in her expressive features. She 
never seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy 
and gaiety of childhood, she is fond of fun and fro- 
lic, and when playing with the rest of the children, 
her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 

When left alone, she seems very happy if she 


for hours. If she has no occupation, she evident! 


amuses herself by imaginary dialogues, or recal- 
ling past impressions ; counts with her fingers, 
or spells out names of things which she has recent- 


ly learned, in the manual alphabet"of the deaf 
mutes. In this lonely self-communion she rea-_ 
adns, reflects, and argues, if she spells a word 
Wrong with the fingers of her right hand, she in- 
stantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, 
in sign of disapprobation; if right, then she pats 
herself upon the head, and looks pleased. She 
sometimes purposely spells a word with the left 


hand, looks roguish for a moment, and laughs, and | },,., 


jhen with the right hand strikes the left, as if to 
correct it. 

During the year she had attained great dexterity 
in the use of the manual alphabet of the deaf 
mutes; and she spells out the words and sentences 
which she knows so fast, and so deftly, that — 
those accustomed to this language, can follow wi 
the eye, the rapid motions of her fingers. 

But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she 
writes-her thoughts upon the air, still more so is 
the ease and accuracy with which she reads the 
words thus written y another, grasping their 
hands in hers, and following every movement of 
their fi as letter after letter conveys their 
meaning to her mind. It is in this way that she 
converses with her blind playmates, and nothin 
oan more forcibly show the power of mind _.in forc- 
ing matter to its purpose, than a meeting between 
them. For, if great talent and skill are necessary 
for two pantomimes to paint their thoughts and 
feelings by the movements of the body, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance, how much greater 
the difficulty when darkness shrouds them both, 
and the one can hear no sound ! 

When Laura is walking through a passage way, 
with her hands before her, she knows in- 
stantly every one she meets, and passes them with 
a-sign of recognition, but if it be a girl of her own 
age, and ially one of her favourites, there is 
instantly a bright smile of recognition—an inter- 
twining of arms—a grasping of hands—and a swift 
teleyraphing upon the the tiny fingers, whose rapid 
evolutions convey the thoughts and feelings from 
the outposts of one mind to those of the other. 
There are questions and answers—exchanges of 
joy and sorrow—there are kissings and partings— 

as between little children with all their sensea. 

One such interview is a better refutation of the 
doctrine, that mind is the result of: sensation, than 
folios of learned argument. If those philosophers 
who consider man as only the most perfect animal, 
and attribute his superiority to his senses, be cor- 
rect, then a dog or a monkey should have mental 

wer quadruple that of poor Laura Bridgman, who 

as but one sense. 

We would not be understood to say that this 
child has the same amount of knowledge that 
others of her age have; very far from it; she is 
nine years of age, and yet her knowledge of Jan- 
guage is not greater than a common child of three 
years. There has been no difficulty it communi- 
cating knowledge of facts—positive qualities of 
bodies—numbers, &vc., but the words ive of 
them, which other. children learn by hearing, as 
they learn to talk; must all be communicated to 
Laura by a circuitous and tedious method. In all 
the knowledge which is required by the percep- 
tive faculties, she is of course backward ; because, 
previous to her coming here, her perceptive facul- 
ties were probably less exercised in one week, 
than those of common children are in one hour. 

at may be termed her moral nature, however, 
her sentiments and affections, her sense of 
ty, of right, of property, &c., is equally wel] devel- 
oped as those of other children. 

She is now able to understand simple sentences 
expressive of action, as ‘shut the door,’ ‘ give me a 
book,’ &c. ; or rather, as she expresses it, ‘ shut door,’ 
‘give book,’ for she does not know the force of the 
particles, the and a, any more than a prattling in- 
and a from imitation, wi ir mean- 
ing; or than many a child in school understands the 
difference between a noun and a verb, though he 
has gone through all the parsing exercises, and can 
give a rule for every thing about it.” 


SOLAR PHENOMENON. 


There is now on the eastern limb of the'sun a 
enough to be seen 
without a glass. With a power of 150 to 200, it 
appears nrarly oval, of a dark black, and separated 
by two bright lines from the northern side—the 
one to the northwest extending to the centre, 
and there rng a bright spot of considerable 
size, equal in brightness to the rest of the sun, By 
the angle this spot subtends, it cannot be much in- 
ferior to the size of the whole earth. There are 
likewise more than 20 other small spots on various 
of his disc, all of which seem to be confined to 
within thirty degrees of the sun’s equator. As the 
spot will approach near the sun’s centre, it should 
be carefully watched until its disappearance and 
rea , and on its retura compared with its 
previous place—f it is still in its exact situation— 
or whether its motion coincides with the sun’s ro- 
tation on its axis. By acareful observation from 
day to day, it may be the means of bringing, in 
some ‘to light the physical construction of 
that luminary which is at present 80 contradictory 
n Times. 


LONDON GIN SHOPS. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Weight, carate of St. George the} 
Martyr, in hie address on the opening of the 
National Schools in that parish, stated that a cal- 
culation had been made of the number of persons | 
that frequented fourteen gin-shops in that parish 
in a .week, and the result: 142,453 


PRESBYTE 


the Neval and Military Magazine. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE TTLE OF WATER. 


The regiment into whieh Cept. Leslie had ex- 
changed before his marriage, ordered into Bel- 
giom. Walter longed for glory ; and Helen, his 
young wife, was too sensible to pain him by una- 
vailing on their ing she had 
etriven not to unmen him; and when the first 
natural: grief was over, ehe took her station at the 
small window of the inn, which commanded a view 
of the ecene of action. Could an uninterested ob- 
server have gazed upon the plain of Waterloo 
at that moment, it must have appeared a splendid 

But Helen thought how ‘many ere sun- 
set would have to their final account; and 
‘she shuddered at the thought that perhaps her 
Walter might be the number. The distant 
canonsding told that already the work of death had 


commenced. Several random shots had struck the |Ject 


inn, and warned its inmates to take shelter in the 
‘barn: With them did Heten sit during that long 
day, sad and silent, yet with the same confidence 
in God’s protection that had always marked her 
character. She could have smiled at the volubili- 
ty of her companions, who never ceased king, 
in a mixtare of bad French and Flemish. Bat it 
made her only more sad; she felt that she was in- 
deed among stran Oh, the agony of sus- 
pense; the fear of hearing that Walter was among 
the fallen! Her beauty and girlish appearance, 
added to the knowledge that her husband was in 
the field of battle, _ her an interest a the eyes 
of her companions, and many were the-hopes they 
expfessed, in French, that Captain Leslie might 
return ip safety. The day passed, twilight suc- 
ceeded, fullowed by the almost im@ediate darkness 
which characterises a continental summer; and 
still Helen sat in all the agony of suspense. The 
action had ceased: random firings succeeded the 
cdnstant and fearful din of war; ‘yet still Captain 
Leslie returned not. was from the 
state of stupor into which she had fallen, by the 
sound of approaching footsteps; and eome soldiers 
entered the barn, bearing a wounded officer. It 
was with scarcely’ definable feelings that Helen 
discovered it was not her husband, but a young of- 
ficer of ‘the same regiment. For a few minutes 
any other feeling seemed lost in the anxious atten- 
tions necessary for the severe wound of the suffer- 
er. Helen had, fortunately, provided every thing 


necessary ; with the kindest gentleness she dress- | P® 


ed the sufferer’s wounds; and then attempted to 
restore him to consciousness ; her efforts were suc- 
cessful. Aided by the —_ of the inn, she suc- 
ceeded in making him swallow a restorative: and 
ina short time he was able to thank the gentle 
hand which had ministered unto him. 

Helen with eager earnestness exclaimed, “ Wal- 
ter! where is he!” Mr. Grant turned his head 
away. He could not bear the sight of the agony 
he knew his answer must inflict. “Speak! in 
mercy tell me that Leslie is safe !""—Helen patised 
a moment, and then continued,“I know it all, 
Walter is dead!” There was a frightful calm- 
ness in her manner, no tear escaped her, “ Did you 
see him fall?” she said at length, * tell me all sit 
will do me good ; I feel as if tears would cool this 
scorching pain,” she said, pressing her hand to her 


m. 
Mr. Grant complied. He felt that tears would 
relieve her. ‘“ I wasat his side,” said he, “ a mo- 
ment before he fell. He had taken a small pocket 
Bible from his breast :—had pressed it to his lips—” 
Helen covered her face with her hands, “ it was 
the Bible I gave him on our wedding day!” she 
gasped, ‘‘ tell me, tell me all.” fall, Grant, 
give this to pte he said. 1 laughed at his 
forebodings. ‘You will return,’ I said, ‘to tell 
her of the -events cf this day.’ Before he 
could reply, we were summoned to action. A few 
minutes after a shot struck him, and he fell!” 
Helen burst into an agony of tears, and for some 
minutes continued silent : at length her resolution 
seemed to be taken. She came to the couch upon 


S| which Mr. Grant was lying, and begged him to de- 


scribe the spot where her husband fell» She re- 
ceived the description in silence. A few minutes 
after she had stolen from the small inn gerd, Da 
stood alone on the spot where slic had SCL 
her husband. | 

Helen was in years a mere child ; and there had 
been a time when she would have shuddered ata 
recital of the horrors through which she now 
ed, with a trembling step, though with an undaunt- 
ed heart—but what will not love in woman under- 
take 1—“ God has as much power to protect me 
here,” she thought, as the distant firing caught her 
ear, and caused her for a moment to pause, “ as in 
a crowded room!” The thought of “ what had she 
to live for?” rendered her for a moment incapable 
of proceeding; then silently imploring strength 
from God she persevered. 

What a scene of horror presented itself to her! 
The spot, where a few hours before she had gazed 
on the brilliant ranks of the contending armies, 
was now occupied by the dead or dying. Occa- 
sionally a wounded horse dashed wildly among the 
heaps of wounded. ‘There were a party employed 
in stripping the dead—at her approach they looked 
up, and for a moment superstitious dread crossed 
their minds. Her white dress nade them sup 
her a ghost, and when convinced of their mistake, 
they let her pass unmolested, observing with an 
oath, that she was seeking perhaps for her lover. 
Helen passed on. As she approached the spot de- 
scribed by Grant, she examined earnestly the faces 
of the dead. She was almost beginning to despair, 
when, from beneath a heap of slain, an oatstretch- 
ed arm caught her attention. On one of the fin- 

was a ring; one of her first gifts to him. 
ith trembling hands she put down the small lan- 
tern she had brought, and removed the slain. It 
was indeed ‘her husband who lay there; and a lon 
fit of wee her; she raised him; 
the head fell back upon her shoulders. Approach- 
ing footsteps alarmed her: they were those of two 
men of her husband’s regiment. One of them ex- 
plained that they had followed her at Mr. Grant’s 
desire. Between them was the body of Captain 
Leslie borne into the inn of Mount St. Jean. 

A surgeon was then dressing the wound of Mr. 
Grant, and his immediate attention was given to 
Leslie. Helen stood with her husband’s hand 
clasped in hers; with a calmness which was more 
affecting than the most violent agitation could 
have been. Bruised as Leslie was there was no 
wound to be found. The surgeon placed a glass 
before his lips—then exclaimed, with an interest 
he had not often felt—* He still lives!” | 
. The effect of joy is often more acute than that 
of grief. Helen gazed for a moment wildly round; 
then sank on the floor in a state of insdnsibility. 
Hours passed before she recovered consciousness. 
When shedid, she found that it was not a dream. 
Leslie still lived. ‘The shot which had struck him 
down was found imbedded in the Bible which he 
had but a moment before thrust into the breast of 
his coat. But had it not been for the timely assis- 
tance of his wife, he must have perished. He was 
saved almost'by a miracle from being crushed to 
death ; fortunately, however, the spot on which he 
fell was hollow ; and he# still alive. 


The incidents of this sketch are strictly true. 
Those who have visited —— must have seen the 
smal! Bible, which is regarded by the pip with 
feelings of the deepest veneration. It is still kept 

rpetuate the he- 
aterloo. 


under a case, and will for ever 
roism of the soldier's bride At 


The Rev. J. W. McGauley, professor of natural 
philosophy to the Board of Education, has succeed- 
ed in fabricating a machine for propelling boats 
on canals without raising a surge. The power 
will be derived from a steam-engine; but, instead 
of the usual paddle-wheels, there will be a machine 
immerged underneath the centre of the boat, the 
working of which will not cause the least'ripple on 
the surface of the water: There will be'a public 
test of the invention on the Grand Canal in about 
a fortnight hence.— Dublin Post. | 

| 
‘ To cure intemperance, Mirabeau gives the fol- 
lowing recipe: ‘“ Take one gill of as good water 
as ever leaked out of the sky, add one spoonful of 
loaf sugar, one’ sprinkling of nutmeg, one bit of 
mint, and one gill of best French brandy. Then 
clap in a red hot poker, and then—throw it any 


omen and 1 children, making 
a total 260,437, or 2740 per diem in each.. , 


but down your throat !” ‘This remedy never 
8. 


FIRST 


The Boston Mercantile Jou ives a summary 
of Mr. Smith’s Lectare on the claims of the North- 
men. The following extract will be read with in- 
terest, as it intimates the evidence on the subject : 

Mr, S. commenced by alluding to wap 
which al] men naturally feel, in fayour of the truth 
of that which they have been taught as true from 
their earliest i . This is applicable to the 
case of Columbus's alleged discovery of America.in 
1492. The truth of this, as the first discovery 
America, has been so long and generally received, 
that it requires mane eussenes to show that cred- 
it of first discoverer not belong to him. Mr. 
S. proceeded to state, however, that, although it 
might have been generally unknown that this 
country had been visited by Eu before the 
time of Columbus, the fact has not been unknown 
to those who had paid closer attention te the sub- 
He mentioned three separate works (and 
stated that many others exist) which have been 


which the facts have been mentioned. One of 
these was printed at the University of Oxford in 
1716, so that the account of thege early discoveries 
is no new-fangled theory as has been represented 
by some. The words of Adam of Bremen, who 
lived and wrote in the 11th century and whose 
work (published in 1629) is well- known, were 
quoted by Mr. 8S. in which this country, its situation 
and produce, are .distinctly mentioned, and the 
Danes or Northmen referred to as authorities. 
Mr. 8. then alluded to the documents on this sub- 
oe which have recently been published by the 
yal Society of Northern Antiquarians at Copen- 
hagen, He showed the ignorance of the actual 
contents of these documents existing even among 
those who profess to have examined them, stating. 
the fact of an individual of considerable eminence 
in the literary world, having assserted that the 
Northmen were accidentally driven to these coasts 
at some time between the years 1000 and 1021, 
whereas they clearly show that these coasts were 
first visited in the year 986, and continued to be visit- 
ed, not osslaantain but for the express purposes 
of exploration and commerce from that date during 
a period of nearly 400 yeare—that dwellings were 
erected here—stays of some years at different 
times made here—and of all probability, more per- 
manent colonies established, while the birth of one 
individual (in the present State of Rhode Island) 
rticularized, whose descendants are at this day 
in existence, among whom the well known sculp- 
tor, Thorwald-sen is one. Mr. 8, alluded to the 
character of the documents which establish the fact 
of these early discoveries. ae are of two kinds, 
first, manuscript of an age not long subsequent to 
the first alleged visit of the Northmen, whose 
authenticity there can be no doubt; many of these 
are antecedent in date to the later recorded visits 
of the Northmen. Second, monuments remaining 
in the countries thus visited, and which were-4he 
handiwork of the Northmen themselves. 


Mr. S. proceeded to give an outline of the narra- 
tives contained in these ancient manuscripts, which, 
as those narratives (being published only in the 
orignal Norse dialect, with Danish and Latin trans- 
lations,) must be inaccessible to the great majority 
of those interested in the subject, was peculiarly 
interesting. It would be im 
an abstract of these details. It must suffice to sa 
that this country was first seen by Biarne Heriulf- 
son, in 986, and it was subsequently visited for the 
express purpose of exploration, by Leif and Thor- 
wald, the sons of Eric the , who had a few 

ears previous discovered and settled in Greenland. 
n 1007, Thornfinn Karlsefue left Greenland with 
160 companions, (nine of whom, however, soon re- 
turned with the express design of forming a settle- 
ment in this country, bringing with them all kinds 
of live stock for the purpose. h we are in- 
formed of the return to Iceland of Thornfinn and 
some of his companions, (not, however, until after 
a residence here of upwards of three years,) yet no 
account is given of the return of the remainder: 
and it is probable that they formed a prominent 
settlement here, since an account is given, in other 
documents, of the visit to this country, called by 
the Northmen, Vinland of Bishop Eric, in 1121, 
whicl cuuld hardly have been mado with any other 
rpose than that of performing Episcopal offices 
ere. 


Vinland, to which all these accounts refer, was 


pass- ithe present NewEngland. The southern part of 


this country was likewise visited by the Northern 
traders, aad it appears that a constant intercourse 
was kept up between that part and Jreland, for a 
long period. It was called Huitramanna-land, 
(White Man's land) or Great Ireland, because 
the inhabitants were Whites, and supposed by the 
Northmen to be of Jrish origin. 


From Lord Lindsay’s Travels. 
JERUSALEM. 


‘Of Jerusalem, I have but little to say; we took 
nocicerones. There is no mistaking the principal 
features of the scenery: Mount Zion, Mount Mo- 
riah, the Valley of Jehosaphat, down .which the 
brook Kedron still flows, during the rainy season, 
and the mount of Olives, are recognised at once. 
The Arab village Jilsan represents Siloam, and the 
waters of Siloam still flow fast by the oracle of 
God. A grove of eight magnificent and very an- 
cient olive-trees at the foot of the mount, and near 
the bridge over the Kedron, is pointed out as the 
Garden of Gethsemane—occupying the very spot 
one’s eyes would turn to, looking up from the page 
of Scripture. It was the only monkish legend I 
listened to. Throughout the Holy Land we tried 
every spot pointed out as the scene of Scriptural 
events by the words of the Bible, the only safe 


| guide-book in this land of ignorance and supersti- 


tion, where a locality has been assigned to om 
incident recorded in it—tothe spot where the coc 
crew at St. Peter’s denial of our Saviour—nay, to 
the house of Dives in the parable. Yet while I 
question the truth, I would not impugn the poetry 
of some of these traditions, or deny that they add a 
peculiar and most thrilling interest to the scenes 
to which they are attached—loca sancta, indeed, 
when we think of them as shrines hallowed by the 
pilgrimages and the prayers of ages. » 

‘There is no spot (you will not now wonder at 
my saying so) at or near Jerusalem, half so interest- 
ing asthe Mount of Olives; and, on the other hand, 
from no other point is Jerusalem seen to such ad- 
vanta Oh! whata relief it was to quit its nar- 
row, Ithy, ill-paved streets for that lovely hill, 
ry | it by the same rocky pathway our Saviour 
and his faithful few so often trod, and resting on its 
brow, as they did, when their Divine instructor, look- 
ing down on Jerusalem in her glory, uttering those 
memorable prophecies of her fall—of his second 
advent, and of the final a pee which we should 
ever brood over in our hearts as a warning. voice, 
bidding us watch and be ready for his coming. 
Viewed from the Mount of Olives, like Cairo from 
the hills on the edge of the eastern desert, Jerusa- 
lem is still a Jovely—a majestic object; bat her 
beauty is external only, and, like the bitter apples 
of Sodom, she is found full of rottenness with- 
in,— 

In earth’s dark circlet once the precious gem 
Of Living Light—Oh! fallen Jerusalens. 


Bat her king in his own good time will raise her 
from the dust.’—vol. ii. p, 60. . 


The first nce Society, . says a‘ German 
paper, was established by the Landgrave Maurice 
of Hesse towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
and was called the “ Order of Temperance.” - 
veral Princes and nobles were received in it as. 
members, and the statutes; still extant, give. a 
curious idea of the meaning attached’ in those days 
to the word temperance, ery member made a 
formal engagement not to get intoxicated, and not 
to drink more than seven glasses of wine ata meal ; 
he algo engaged not to make more than two meals 
in the twenty-four hours: Beer and other liquors 
were not included in the prohibited list, but all 
spirits were rigourously interdicted ; and any men® 
ber convicted of violating the statutes of the order 
was mulcted of two glasses of wine per diem. The 


of | contend with, that, in the seventh year, w he 


published upwards of a century, in Europe, in| P 


ible to give even |: 


REMARKABLE FACTS. 
_ Christianity, began its 
At the expiration of forty years after the death vu! 
Christ, it numbered about 120 followers. [mme- 
diately after 3000, and soon after 5000 more; in 
less than two years great multitudes not only at 
Jerusalem, but throughout Judea. Mahommed 
was three 
those too of his own family, and proceeded so slow 
at Mecca, where he had no established religion to 


was compelled to flee from Medina, only 82 men 
and 18 women retired to Ethiopia. ithin a 
century from the time of the ascension, Christiani- 
ty, without any aid but that of preaching, cover- 
ed not merely Syria, Lybia, Egypt, and Arabia, 
Persia and Mesopotomia; not merely Asia Minor 
and Parthia, but a large portion of Europe. Islem, 
on the contrary, had no considerable success, un- 
til it achieved it by the sword; and when it 
ceased to use the sword in making proselytes, its 
ess was at once arrested. We then ask the 
infidel, to what was this remarkable progress in 
Christianity owirg! . Not certainly to the rank 
and power of its author; he passed the greater 
part of his life in obecurity, working as an artisan, 
and the residue as a wandering teacher; and a 
last was publicly executed aga malefactor. N 
to the learning or influence of his followers, for 
they were ermen and publicans. Not the 
sword—he employed none but “the sword of the 
spirit.” Not the aid of government, for both Jews 
and Romans were banded together to destroy it. 
Not to the hopes of wealth, honor, or power—for 
its author very frankly told those who became his 
followers, “my kingdom is not of this world,” and 
taught them to t not merely contempt and 

rsecution, but loss of all things, even of life. 

ot to its flattery of the human character, for it 
implicitly declares, “ Except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of Giud.” Not to any 
license given to sensual indulgence, for the lan- 
guage of it was, “ If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” Not to the hopes of a sensual heaven, 
“Tnto the city shall nothing enter that defileth.” 
Not to a blind credulity, for many who embraced 
Christianity, during the first two centuries, were 
men of distinguished talents and enlightened 
minds; and all who cordially embrace it will be- 
come men of virtuous character. We then repeat 
the question to the infide] :—Why did the religion 
of one who was publicly executed between two 
thieves, of the one who was without friends, with- 
out power, a religion which flattered no one; 
which ex its followers to persecution and 
death; which required self-denial and self-renun- 
ciation, and offered no reward in the future world 
but pose ght did it immediately pervade the 
city and region where he was thus executed, and 
in a little period all the surrounding world? If he 
admits it was owing tothe inherent evidence of the 
truth and its divine origin, he does the same. And 
if he denies both, he asserts a far greater miracle, 
in the progress of Christianity under these circum- 
stances, than any, or than all those which he dis- 
owns, 


THE SEPULCHRES OF KINGS. 
BY JEREMY TAYLOR. 


A man may read a sermon, the best and most 
passionate that ever man preached, if he shall but 
enter into the sepulchres of kings. In the same 
Escurial where the Spanish princes live in great- 
ness and power, and decree war or peace, they 
have wisely placed a cemetery, where their ashes 
and their glory shall sleep till time shall be no 
more: and where our kings have been crowned, 
their ancestors lie interred, and they must walk 
over their grandsife’s head to take his crown. 
There is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of 
the greatest change from rich to naked, from ceil- 
ed roofs to arched coffins, from living like gods to 
die like men. There is enough to cool the flames 
of lust, to abate the height of pride, to appease the 
itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the 
dissembling colours of a lustful, artificial, and im- 
aginary beauty. There the warlike and the peace- 
ful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved 
and the despised prince, mingle their dust, and pay 
down their symbol of mortality, and tell all the 
world, that when we die our ashes shall be equal 


pains for our crimes shall be less. ‘T’o my appre- 
hension, it is a sad record which is left by Athen- 
us concerning Ninus, the great Assyrian mon- 
arch, whose life and death is summed up in these 
words: “ Ninus the Assyrian, had an ocean of gold, 
and other riches more than the sand in the Caspian 
sea; he never saw the stars, and perhaps he never 
desired it; he never stirred up the holy fire amon 

the magi, nor touched his god with the sacred om 
according to the laws; he never offered sacrifice 
nor worshipped the Deity, nor administered justice, 
nor spake to the people, nor numbered them: but 
he was most valiant to eat and drink, and having 
mingled his wines, he threw the rest on the stones. 
This man isdead: behold his sepulchre, and now 
hear where Ninus is. Sometime I was Ninus, 
and drew the breath of a living man, but now I am 
nothing bul clay. I have nothing but what I did 


the wealth with which I was blessed, my enemies 
meeling shall carry away, as the mad Thyades 
carry arew goat. Iam gume to hell; and when I 
went thither, I carried neither gold nor horse, nor 
a silver chariot. I that wore a mitre, am now a 
little heap of dust,” 


PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


The brutal barbarism of Mahommedan rule has, 
during the present century, been greatly modified 
and ameliorated by the gradual inroads of nega 
civilization. Peace set the better elements of hu- 


catiun which the present generation has brought 
into being, have shown the eastern world how 
much it had fallen into arrear with the wisdom of 


convinced by the perpetual presence of superior 
Christian intelligence. Steamers upon the Nile 
and the Euphrates—chemical works, and poly- 
technie schools at Memphis—steam engines and 
lightning-conductors on Mount Lebanon—Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Mesopotamia, Syria—the Bedouin of the 
desert, the Khurd of. the mountain, the Turkoman 
of the plain, clad in garments shipped from the 
Mersey or the Clyde—speak more for the se 
of knowledge and of felicity than the triumphs of 
the most fortunate conqueror, and prove that pre- 
judice and intolerance have been giving way to the 
benignant influence of comnierce. In many parts 
of the East—(let many parts of England hear'the 
glad tidings, and act accordingly)—(oleration ha 
etely triumphed. Mahomet Ali has eleva 

Christians to the highest functions of government. 
Even in Turkey instruction in many of the me- 
chanical arts and sciences has been sought for 
among European Giaours. In Egypt and Syria a 
man may travel in Christian costnme with perfect 
security; anu the distinctions of dress which for so 
one-half of society and the domination of the other, 
have for the most part been removed.— Chri. 
Reformer. 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


_A Mr. Kollman, at London, is exhibiting models 
of a new and patented locomotive, which will as 
cend any acclivity, move on any curve, do away 
with tunnele, &c. 

It forms various and speedy evolutions upon a 
model railway, formed into the shape of the figure 
8, which demonstrates practically its capability of 
moving round a’ circle of fourteen feet, radius, be- 
sides its wonderful power of a hill of 
one mile in fourteen acclivity. This revolution 
is effected by an additional forewheel on either 
side, of a smaller diameter, and concentric with 
the large driving wheel, the tire of which is 

to give it the necessary hold on the sur- 
face of the reil, which is elevated at the commence- 
ment of es gem for the smaller wheel to 


order lasted for some years, but at length fell into 
oblivion according as became more sober, 


and «as drunkenness to be a mark of fashion: 


at Jerusalem: | 


ears in making fourteen converts, and | 


to kings, and our accounts shall be easier, and our | 6th A 


eat, and what I served to myself is all my portion : | here 


manity in motion; and the facilities of communi- |! 


the west. Mussulman pride was reproved and/| & 


the degradation of | rion, 
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Christian 
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CHANGE OF COLOUR IN THE PLUMAGE OF 
BIRDS FROM FEAR. 


The related as facts by Mr. Young 
in the Edinburg taphica) Journal: A black- 
bird had been ised.in a cage by a cat. When 
it was relieved, it wae found lying on its back, and 
quite wet with perspiration. its feathers fell off, 
and were renewed, but the new ones were perfect- 
7 white. A grey linnet happened to raise its fea- 

ers ata man who was drunk.—The wretch in- 
stantly bore the creatare froin its cage, and plucked 
off his feathers. ‘The poor bird survived the out- 
men — its feathers replaced, but they wete 

w 


BEGGARS BY WHOLESALE. 


_ Dr. Fisk says, “ It is eaid there are ten convents 
in Rome that employ public beggars eonstantly.” 
If Paul were to visit the “ holy city,” it is likely 
he would use like this: “ For even when 
we were with you, this we ee that 

y eat. 


if any would not work, neither should 

For are some which walk 

you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
bodies. Now them thet are such, wo me a 
and exhort: by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with 
een they work, and eat their own bread.” 2 
"hess. iii. 10,11. But Paul would now be a Aere- 
tic in Rome—Protestant and Herald. = * 


‘THE WAY OF SALVATION.—The Presbyterian Boerd 

&r Publication of Tracts and Sabbath School Buoks of the _— 
have hy cloth, 18mo, The Way of 
Father and his C 


WM. 8. MAR TIEN, General Agent. 
South East corner Seventh and George strects, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER.—Subeeribers 
agents for this publication are earnestly uested to for- 
ward what is due to the Ediwr, or to the care of Wm, Allinder, 
No. 7 Fifth street, Lag . Some can at least send 
cummissiouers to the next | Assembly, at Philadelphia, 
where receipts will be given. Punctuatiry Tad honesty are re- 
arent rtofe reeviver of the pu 
that expenses of printing may be paid. 

tj Only a few sew of the volumes rémain, which may 
at Nashville, at Charicston, 

ce terian, Fhilade phia 

Carter's Rookstore, New York. 


PUBLISHERS who want an Arent stationed at Louis 
ville, Ky., the subseriber would offer hie serviers. 
Reftrenees.—Hev. W. L. Breckinridge aud Rev, 8, Scovel, 
Louisville—and Rev. James Woods, New Albany, Ind. Com- 
munications (post paid) addr seed vw him at the Siteslgunep and 
Rooms, Louisville, Ky., reecive prompt atten- 


McN 
march 23—8t, 


EWBURGH FEMALE SEMINARY.—(On the Hudson 
N River Orange Co, N.Y.) The:present of this insti- 
tution, being about to retire from their charge, have made 
rangements to transfer it to Rev. A.C. Baldwin and lady, who will 
enter upon their duties as principals at the opening of the next 


session. 

Mr. Prime and Mra, Cummings would assure their friendsand 
tht publie generally, that they have entire confidence in the 
qualifications of their su and they most cordially com- 
mend the institution to ape attention, with the belief that it 
will continue to be worthy of the liberal and extensive patronage 
30 long enjo 

ost of t resent Teache 
regulation, system of instruction, &e. 

The semi-annual nation at the elose of the present ses- 
sion, will take place @ Monday and ‘luesday, the 8th and 9th of 
bg The next session will commence on“the first Monday 

ay. 


For particulars, terms, &c. see annual catalogue, wi 
be obtained, at the offiee of the Presby terian, 


N. S. PRIME, 


M. M. CUMMINGS, Prineipals. 


mareh 23—6t 
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BLANK BOOKS will be made to an in the most 
of 


substantial manner.” An 
books of the following are kept ready made for im- 


mediate su ppplies : 
Royal Led Receipt Books, interleaved 

v y 
Medium Led Deed 
Medium Journa Docket 
Mediam Day Letter Books, 
Demy Ledgers, Leuer Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal: in per, 
Demy Day Books, Ales variety of small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, & 
Invoice Books, Serew and Lever ~ 
Receipt Bouka, Preases, Copying Inks, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut streot, Philadelphia, 
The same article be had i ntiti ir Wholesale 
Establishment, No, 30 North Fourth strevt; Philadelphia 
RENOLOGY.—Mr. Combe will ecommenee his Second 
Course of Lectures on Peery on Saturday, March 
ad, at 7 o’elock P. M., in the Musical Fund Hall, Loeust street, 
Philadelphia, and deliver three Lectures a week till Saturday, 


P 

Pros and tickets to the course five dollars each—ma 
be of Mr. 3. Whetham, Chesnut street breween ‘Siath 
Seventh streets; Messrs, Kay & Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Do Chesnut street, be- 
Fourth ; Haswell, Barrington, & 

ween 
Eighth. Singte Lectures, 


PUBLICATIONS.—The Women of England, 

their Social D und Domestic Habits. Hy Mra. Ellis, 

Gave Sarah Stickney.) of Mrs, Isnbelia Graham. Ay her 
ughter, Mrs, Joanna Hethune. Lift’s Lessons; a narrati 

By the author of “ Tales that might be True.” Wyatt's Ma 

al of Coucho > containing engraved spreimens of upwards 

of 200 shells, plam and coloured. Anthon’s First Latin cng 


for the use of beginners. F.llis’ History of Madagascar, 2 
Just received, and for sale by HH. PERKINS. } 
march 16 ut Street, 


of the Pre- jan Church, and 

fit, both large and smal) size,and m fine and plain bind 

may constanuUy be had of the subscriber, at the to 

either by the 1 copies or a less number. 
All orders trom Bouksellers, Churches, and o.hers will 

tofure, immmediately attended tu by * 

SOLOMON ALLE 

ew—tf No, 117 t street. 


ALUABLE COMMENTARIES.—J. W 144 Chest- 
nut stret, Philadelphia, ha< on hand and rs for sale 

the following valuable commentarics. Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, 
and Lowman, on the Old and New Testament, 6 vols, 4to. Lon- 
don ; Gills, do, do, 9 vols. 4to.; Matthew Heury’s do. do, 6 vols.; 
do. do. 3 vols. London ; Scotts’ (Thomas) do. do, 6 vols.; do. do. 
3 vola,; Clarke’s (Adam) do, do. 6 vols., Londo. ; do. do. 4 vols.; 
Comprehensive do. § vols ; Hewlett’s do. 3 vols. 4to. London; 


London ; Cottage Bible, 2 vols, royal 8vo.; 
tion of the New ‘festament,6vols 8vo. Londen; do. ‘ 
8vo.; Burkict’s do, 1 vol. 4to, London ; do. do. 3 vols, 8vo, Lon- 
don; Clarke's (Adam) do. 1 vol.;Cam 
ay | on the 
the 


Jenour on Isaiah, 2 vols, 8vo. London; Newcombeon the Minor 
ne; Barnes’ 


odge on 
ls, Acts, Romans,and Corinthians, 5 vols.; Tol- 
ley’s Pharaphrase on Corinthians, 8vo. London: Stuart on Ro- 


the 
Seriptures, 4 vol. 8vo. London: Bush's Notes on i 
do. en Joshua and Judges, 


NFANT-SCHOOL BOOKS AND CARDS.—Mother's and 

Infant-scheol Teachers’ Assistant ; containing a course of 

mora) and religious instruction for very young ebildren: large 
cents. 


First Leavons on the Great Principles of Religion.—Presenting 


the doctrines of Christ's incarnation and atonement, reg:-nera- 
tion, resurrection, &e., in plain language, Jadapted w small 
ted on Cards, illu First 
srepresented on ilustrati 
and exhibiting !2 sorts, coloured. No, cents. No. 2, 
cents, 
Picture Counting Cards.~ A series of five reprecnting 
animate and objects, coloured. on both 
and showing nu to the eye, 20 cents each, 


drawn and colvbared from na th lessons 
eens h. ture, wi in large type, 20 


Camel, Each with a les- 
renee to Scripture a i 
The Farming Cards.—Four large coloured engra 
senting the fa loughs wing reaping 
__ Primers, Alphabets, Reading Books and other publieati it 
Published by the Am. $.S. Union, and for sale at their De- 
positories. march 16 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
works in the of the American 
in a smell com 


oa ba many large and valuable volumes, 

transmissions, Ke. Ke.,, with a particular account of the 

263 pages, price 17 cents. 


Biblical Antiquities ; eystematic actount of Judea; particular 
re} with many plates. In 2 vols, cach, of 


Dictionary of Sc: ipture Natural Hist = 
es bie for refi 
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was of such soft and luxurious sweetness, that: it 7 
seemed cloud of roses, scattered down by the 
hand of a Peri,” from the far-off gardens of Para- 
dise. The green earth and the blue sea, lay | 
‘ abroad in their boundlessness, and the peacefil sky | 
; bent over and blessed them. The little creature | 
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| mans, 8vo; do. on Hebrews, Svo.; F s Paraphrase on the 
a pistles, 3 vols, 8vo, London ; McKnight on the Epistles with the | 
reek, 6 vols, 8vo, Londen ; Collyer's Sacred Interpreter, 8vo, 
London ; Horne’s Introduction, 2 vols. Cruden’s Coneordance ; ; 
Calmet’s of the Bible, London ; do. Robinson, 8vo. 
a F.ncyelopedia of Religious Knowledge, 8vo.; ‘s Seriptuse 
Illustrations, 8vo.: Supplement to Commentary, 
8vo.: Leland on Kevelation, 2 vol. 8vo.: Culvin on Romans, !2mo.: 
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| Natural Histery Cards, sven in number, iltustrating natered 
4 for infant-sehools. Between 30 and 40 
3 Lithegraphic prints of Animals.—A series of seven beautiful q 
. engravings on stone, eceurately drawn from the living ob 
the relative size of the animals, viz. the Buffalo 
- 
in the. distant tree-tope, and the deep tones C 
ofthe. cloud: were coming in fainter: and - fainter 
A tgs from the eastern hills. 
-aroseand looked tremblingly, and almost deli- | 
ridasly around me.’ She was there, the dear idol 
e of my infant love, stretched out upon the wet green 
4 earth: After‘a moment of irresolution, I. went up 
| 
; ascau street, New Court | 
; the red‘ rose tinge upon her 


